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Varehows using ALSO Boeahing jams 


IN THIS PERIOD OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY — 


WAREHOUSE JAMS exist in many cities. The available 
public warehouse space is “loaded to the guards,” 
and there’s a large unfilled demand for storage. A 
practical way to meet this emergency is to utilize 
empty plants and buildings for “collateralized”’ stor- 
age under Douglas-Guardian Service. Commodities 
thus Field Warehoused are safeguarded by bonded and 
legal protection. You can render an important addi- 


HAVE YOU OUR VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET 
— NEW EDITION? 


“Financing the Modern Way” is the 
“Bible” on Field Warehousing with hun- 
dreds of loan officials. There’s much addi- 
tional information in our NEW Edition. 


\, Still pocket size! Write for copy. 


Douglas-Guardian 


G 


tional service to your country and community by 
suggesting Douglas-Guardian Service to break ware- 
housing jams. 


CREDIT JAMS wre also broken through Field Warehous- 
ing by Douglas-Guardian. Manufacturers desiring 
loans find them readily if they have INVENTORY 
in raw stock or finished products. Field Warehousing 
quickly converts inventory into prime collateral. 


Bankers are daily finding new loan opportunities 
through Douglas-Guardian Service. Recent loans were 
made on the following Bakers’ Supplies; Welding 
Machines; Laundry Machinery; Centrifugal Pumps; 
Plywood; Powdered Eggs. WRITE US you're inter- 
ested and we'll arrange for a representative to sit 
down with you and check over local loan opportuni- 
ties. 


Warehouse Corporation 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


CHICAGO — Suite 1101, 100 W. Monroe Street 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. 


Dallas, Tex. Easton, Md. 


NEW ORLEANS — 118 No. Front Stree? 
Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Rochester,N.Y. Springfield, Mo. Springfield,Mass. SanFrancisco, Cal. Tampa, Fla, 
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Suppose there were 


Suppose this country’s vast monetary dealings now 
carried on with checks were abruptly shifted to a 
cash basis. Picture the effect on our war effort. Take, 
for example, the case of a Detroit company produc- 
ing tanks, faced with the necessity of sending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in cash to Pittsburgh in 
payment for steel . . . more dollars to Akron for rub- 
ber .. . to Bridgeport for brass .. . to Worces- 

ter for tools! Think of the precious time wast- 
ed—the economic loss. » » Today, over 

ninety per cent of the country’s business 

is done by check. But when checks first 


NO CHECKS 


came into use, they were often viewed with suspicion. 
and were subject to fraudulent alteration. It was to 
protect the public against check frauds that Safety 
Paper was invented by George LaMonte. And for 
seventy-one years this Company has been making 
La Monte Safety Paper for checks and other negoti- 
able documents. » » LaMonte Safety Papers are, for 
Banker and Business Man, the Symbol of Safety. 
Your lithographer or printer will be glad to 

show samples and explain how your trade 

mark or insignia may be adapted to your 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


Nutley New Jersey 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continuéd 


up is impressive. Next month we hope to 
have more along this line; probably the 
material will be in the nature of reports 
on case histories of what banks have 
actually done to speed the wartime 
effort on its many and divergent fronts. 


Banking Tools 


Ix another article, G. FRED BERGER, 
who for several years has conducted 
BANKING’s annual conference of equip- 
ment manufacturers, goes to work on 
the situation that confronts banks with 
a bigger job to do and fewer tools to do 
it with. The answer seems to be con- 
servation—careful use of machines and 
supplies at hand. 

And conservation is the burden of 
the compilation of working ideas that 
occupies several other pages. 


Another Credit Clinic 


Ar Chicago’s Stevens Hotel, April 
15-17, bankers from the Middle West 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in a bank credit clinic, arranged by the 
American Bankers Association. 

The three-day conference is similar 
to the meeting held in New York last 
month, attended by over 1,000 bank 
people from New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

The Chicago program devotes one 
day each to agricultural credit (Food- 
for-Freedom), consumer credit, and 
commercial (war production) credit. 

For more about the Chicago gather- 
ing, see News Paper, page 95. 


The editorial below appeared in a recent 
issue of the newspaper published by The 
National City Bank of Cleveland 


ARE YOU AFFLICTED WITH WAR WORRY? 


Many of us in these trying times are in- 
clined to worry about some loved one in the 
Service -- a father, a brother, a husband 
or a sweetheart. 

It's all right to be concerned about 
their safety, but worry will not help. 
Remember that when they were in civil life 
they took risks every day -- every time 
they went on a boat, a plane, or got into 
an automobile, or crossed a traffic-laden 
street, they were risking something. 

Remember too, that in any war, most of 
the men come beck in good condition, -- 
many of them in better condition than when 
they left. 

We should, in these times, keep our= 
selves so busy that we will have no time 
for worry. There are scores of things we 
can do as civilians to back up our men in 
the Service.. When we write letters to 
them, we should not let the note of worry 
creep in, but be optimistic and cheerful. 
The last thing they need is pessimism and 
gloom. The morale of an Army or any 
fighting unit is always determined by the 
morale of the. folks back home. Do your 
share in keeping up civilian morale by 
keeping up your own morale, and above all 


DON'T WORRY! 


Dickens on America 


Tae result of Mr. MacGReEcor’s re- 
searches into Charles Dickens’ first 
American visit might be titled “Our 
American Cousins, or What a Whale of 
a Difference a Hundred Years Make.” 

As is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here, the distinguished novelist 
came and saw and wasn’t particularly 
impressed. After all, we were a bit crude 
and rough, no doubt; but of course Mr. 
Dickens could have been more polite. 

Anyway, we offer Mr. MACGREGOR 
as a pleasant interlude in this business 
of war-reading. 


Finance Is Essential, Too 


Commentine on “The Banker in 
Wartime,” prepared by the A.B.A. 
Economic Policy Commission, the Vew 
York Times said editorially that the 
statement “offers reassuring proof that 
the banking community is alive to the 
task before it.” 

“We have been reminded so often in 
this war,” said the Times, “that men 
and materials take precedence over 
money that there is a tendency to go to 
the extreme and assume that finance no 
longer counts. The fact is that finance 
is an essential instrument whereby the 
resources of a country are mobilized for 
war and the enormous process of pro- 
duction, transportation and exchange 
of goods is facilitated. 

“Fortunately the banking commu- 
nity is fully alive to the magnitude of 
the job that confronts it, as has been 
shown in the discussions at the current 
conference here of the American Bank- 
ers Association. The Economic Policy 
Commission of the A.B.A., under the 
chairmanship of W. RANDOLPH Bur- 
GEss, has drawn up an illuminating 
statement of the bankers’ role in war- 
time. It includes not merely the financ- 
ing of the war and war production but 
the great, complex job of keeping the 
economic machine going and preserving 
a sound banking system to meet the 
task of post-war reconstruction. 

“The size of the bankers’ job is 
illustrated by the one problem of gov- 
ernment financing. Even with the huge 
tax program just outlined by the Treas- 
ury, it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to borrow close to $40,000,000,000 
in the coming fiscal year. A part of the 
banks’ work will be to push the sale of 
Defense Savings Bonds and to help 
maintain a broad market for govern- 
ment securities. But when the utmost 
has been done to sell Defense Bonds 
and place the Government’s securities 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 


the life of tires and overshoes. What was 

once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 

addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and, orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 

war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 


A straight announcement 
of importance to Businessmen 


To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 


and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 


other cause, are made without any extra charge. 


Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 


capping yourselves without knowing it. 


e For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 


or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DIGTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


with insurance companies, savings banks 
and other institutions, it is likely that 
the commercial banks will have to 
absorb from $20,000,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000,000 of government debt in the 
coming year.” 

This, observed the Times, “is a stag- 
gering task,” but only part of the 
bankers’ job. They must also finance 
industry’s biggest assignment and at 
the same time keep the usual banking 
machinery running smoothly—all in all, 
“a great responsibility,” but (as men- 
tioned above), the A.B.A. group’s state- 
ment is evidence that the bankers are 
ready. 

“The Banker in Wartime” was pub- 
lished in the March issue of BANKING. 


The Reverend Roop, Bank President 


Exsewnere in BANKING is the story of 
a minister who is also a bank president. 

Your reporter cornered him at the 
recent credit clinic in New York and 
got some facts about this unusual man 
who seldom misses a meeting of the 
American Bankers Association and 
who’s always to be found in the front 
row taking notes. 

The point this department wishes to 
emphasize is the note-taking. Of course 
many bankers do the same thing, but 
we’ve seen none more attentive or 
interested than the Reverend Mr. Roop 
of Westminster, Maryland. 

It seems that as soon as he gets home 


“Under Control’’ 


Few things are under control 
these days, but check expense 
happens to be one of them, 
especially in banks where the 
Personalized Check Program is 
being enthusiastically followed. 
Not only has net check cost 
been reduced, but more cus- 
tomers have been pleased with 
the high quality imprinted 
checks, being made available 
to them at attractive prices. 


With vast numbers of people 
moving around the coun- 

try opening check- 
ing accounts, 
many of which 
are only of a 
temporary char- 
acter, a bank’s 
supply cost per 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


customer can mount too rap- 
idly. Selling Personalized 
Checks to new accounts saves 
the cost of stock checks, pass 
books and leather covers. For 
as little as $1.25 your cus- 
tomer can get 200 imprinted 
checks on National Safety 
Paper, and—on his initial or- 
der without extra cost—a gen- 
uine leather cover with his 
name in gold. 


How many prospects for this 
popular check package are 
there in your bank? 
How much could 
you save if they 

all bought it? 
Our Booklet 
No. 13 tells the 
story. Write for it. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


There’s more to a satisfac- 
tory correspondent banking relation- 
ship than the performance of the 
generally accepted functions of a 
correspondent —i. e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


from a conference there’s a meeting 
of his bank’s board, and the president 
gives a full report on the program, sum- 
marizing (from his notes) important 
speeches for the benefit of the directors 
who didn’t have the opportunity to 
hear them. 

Unlike Mr. Roop, we neither write 
sermons nor preach them, so we’ll stop 
right here. 


The ability and the desire to “go out of 
the way” to handle unusual situations 
and transactions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Our Own War Department 


We HEARD some pleasant things said 
about the “Victory Is Our Business” 
section in the March number, and this 
month sees a continuation of this 
pictorial and textual coverage of what 
banks are doing to help win the war. 

May we reiterate that this is intended 
as a clearinghouse of ideas wherein 
banks can exchange suggestions on 
ways and means—old or new—of ex- 
tending their services to the nation. 

This month’s section contains, among 
many other things, a timely account of 
some payroll savings plans for Defense 
Bond purchase. 
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« The 1942 Review of . 


U. S. TREASURY and AGENCY 
FINANCING OPERATIONS 


Our annual review outlines recent events 
which have affected U. S. Government 
finance and its relationship to the money 


market. It presents factual information 
relating to U. S. Tredsury issues. Copies 


will be sent, upon request, to banks and 


other institutional investors. 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


Specialists in United States Government Securities 


48 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago. Boston- Philadelphia- Cincinnati- St. Lovis- San Francisco 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


cooks Noxthwarcd 


Many American banks, firms, corpo- 
rations and individuals are now looking 
northward, because their business is 
flowing over the Canadian border in 
greater volume than ever before. World 
War II has given tremendous impetus 
to American-Canadian trade. 


This means increased banking activity 
between the two good neighbors, albeit 
under more difficult conditions than in 
normal times owing to the necessary war- 
time restrictions on foreign exchange. 

Some of the regulations of Foreign 
Exchange Control may seem perplexing, 
but our offices, both in the United States 
and Canada, are ready to assist you in 
your exchange problems. We have 
special wire connections for speeding 
transactions. 

Inquire of one of our American offices 
or at the Head Office. 


NEW YORK 
64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
27 South LaSalle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
333 California Street 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASS EBTS OVER A BILL OW 


The Other Minute Man 


More familiar than the above soldier, 
in these days of Defense Bonds, is the 
Minute Man with the plough at Con- 
cord’s North Bridge, for he has been 
adopted as America’s symbol of 
freedom. 

But ours is a bona fide Minute Man, 
too. In fact, chronologically speaking, 
he’s Minute Man No. 1 because he 
stands on Lexington (Massachusetts, of 
course) Green where the first shooting 
took place on that 19th of April. He 
commemorates Captain John Parker 
and his militiamen. 


Food-for-Freedom 


Tae following letter was received by 
W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas at 
Forrest City, one of the bankers who 
helped the A.B.A. Agricultural Credit 
Department get out its manual “How 
Banks Can Assist in the Food-for-Free- 
dom Program.” Mr. Campbell’s corre- 
spondent was Lugenia B. Christmas, 
Negro home demonstration agent, St. 
Francis County, Arkansas. 

Many of the 2,095 Negro boys and 
girls who are 4-H Club members in the 
county want to grow poultry or garden 
stuff as their “‘ Food-for-Freedom” con- 
tribution, and Agent Christmas sug- 
gested that if the banks in the county 
were to establish ‘‘a poultry loan,” it 


would aid the children’s efforts. 


“In gardening, we have a group of 
girls and adults, as well, who are willing 


| to grow tomatoes and other vegetables 
_ sufficient for home use and a surplus to 
| sell, but the marketing outlook is not 


very encouraging. Their facilities for 


| storage are inadequate. If the banks 


could aid in any way in relieving these 
conditions, they would do much to 
encourage these activities.” 
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YARRA GEG 
LOO-PAGE MANUAL 


Started to You Coday ! 


Remington Rand Inc. 
465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bank Department 


Yes, | want “The Office Manual of Loose Leaf Binders, 
Forms and Equipment."’ Send my copy right away. 
No obligation, of course. 


TELLS HOW TO CUT COSTS, INCREASE 

CLERICAL EFFICIENCY, IMPROVE CUSTOMER 

SERVICE, COVERS EVERY TYPE OF BINDER 
FOR BANK APPLICATIONS 


You need this new “manual”. It will 
bring you up to the minute on the latest 
developments in Loose Leaf housings. 
The new postless Tray-Binder, for ex- 
ample. The “push-button” sectional 
post. The Chain Post binder that ex- 
pands to any practical size. What's 
more, here is a manual that's designed 
for USE—completely sectionalized to 
cover every aspect of loose leaf record- 
ing from current records to storage and 


transfer. 
100 PAGES 


Not only is the Loose Leaf Manual 
lavishly illustrated in natural color, but 
prices are quoted for every item! Pictures 
present products from the practical point 
of veiw . . . and copy for equipment is 
informative rather than ‘sel ing talk’’. 

ere's a “must” for every bank execu- 
tive's desk! 


YOUR COPY IS READY 


The coupon above will bring your copy at 
once. Just fill in the coupon, mail it today, and 


° No department manager or bank ex- we will have “The Office Manual of Loose Leaf 
ecutive should be without this newest, 


without delay. No obligation! 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


| 
: ym City and State... 
be 
_ ords. Send the coupon for your free 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. The third and next step in speeding 
the production of war goods should be to simplify 
to a much greater extent than has already been 

done, the machinery of administering priorities, prices, 
purchases and the whole productive equipment of the 
country. A great deal has been done in this direction 
but not nearly enough, if we hope to reach a victory 
tempo this year. The second and present phase of the 
armament program is the intensive drive to hurry pro- 
duction by what might be called morale-boosting, psy- 
chology and pleading with ourselves. The first phase was 
the period just passed when we relied on the outpouring 
of dollars and the pressure of spending to accomplish 
the task. 

At this stage perhaps no single thing could be done to 
release productive energy more effectively than the 
development of a plan that would reduce to an absolute 
minimum the torrent of paperwork, forms, orders, rul- 
ings, regulations, interpretations, re-interpretations and 
amended amendments which now consume so much 
valuable time of management. 

There is a point where the planning of every 
buttonhole and shoelace in the business life of 
the country begins to defeat its own purpose, where 
theory and reality separate and the plan becomes 
so mechanically fascinating that it does everything but 
work. 


Becm AT THE BEGINNING. It is no secret where things 
are made and who knows how to make them. We know 
too that we want planes, tanks, ships, munitions and 
supplies for the armed forces. Without getting up off 
your sofa it should be possible to determine fairly well 


| 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


just which individuals and organizations in this country 
have what it takes to make what we want. 

To a considerable extent this has already been done 
but it is incredible that we must have such a vast maze 
of supervision touching every little detail of our per- 
sonal and business existence in order to manufacture 
the things and grow the food to win the war. 

Theoretically the Government’s careful rules affect- 
ing the production, prices and priority status of thou- 
sands of items are simple and reasonable if we consider 
each one individually, but when they are all added 
together they make a witch’s brew. 


Some PREDICTIONS. Ordinarily in times like these fore- 
casting is like shooting at the moon, but because of the 
fact that this country has dedicated itself to the one 
aim of winning the war and we know a little about 
where we are going, it may be possible to venture a few 
predictions. They are based on the assumption that we 
intend to win the war regardless of 40-hour weeks and 
ping-pong coordinators. 

1. War production will increase faster than we are 
daring to hope in our present deflated condition, and 
the methods by which this prodigious expansion will 
finally be accomplished will resemble very much those 
which in the half-century or so ending around 1930 
made this country the leading producer of the world. 

The steps required to speed production are well 
known, obvious and all within the realm of possibility. 
It might seem at times from things said and done on 
behalf of the speed-up program that there is something 
mysterious about industrial strategy and that the 
whole procedure is a phenomenon not really under human 


The War Years 
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control. It is true that ballyhoo, morale, exhortations 
and threats play an important part in stimulating pro- 
duction, but after all, the amount of goods actually 
delivered depends on such practical and unmysterious 
things as contracts, financing, construction, hours, 
costs, transportation and trained men. 

2. There will be less and less heard about the Govern- 
ment “taking over” industry and everything, because 
the process has already gone farther than is generally 
realized and too far in some instances for the good of 
the production program. Any more taking over would 
be the worst thing that could happen to labor and 
management and production. 

Instead of “taking over” we would accomplish our 
purpose better by giving wholehearted governmental 
support to present management in matters relating to 
wages, hours and production schedules. 

3. The practice will be more and more toward paying 
higher for extra effort and extra results. Bonuses for 
companies making outstanding records of quality and 
delivery, and rewards for good workmanship on the 
basis of how much a man does instead of what organ- 
ization he pays dues to, will become the accepted way 
of stimulating output. The decision to place contracts 


by negotiation instead of bids is a long step in the direc- 
tion of getting speed and quality first and cost second. 

4. General policy-making on war production will be 
as centralized as ever, but the million and one details of 
administration will be decentralized to the point where 
they can be handled and understood by ordinary people. 

A larger degree of autonomy and self-policing will be 
permitted and encouraged within various business and 
industrial groups, and there will be less need for getting 
several thousand dollars’ worth of official permission 
in order to buy a spring for an adding machine. 

5. Ceilings placed on wages and prices, without ex- 
ceptions, will simplify the otherwise impossible problem 
of enforcement. Meanwhile a real effort will be made to 
stamp out the commodity bootlegger who already 
threatens to upset arrangements for rationing products 
and materials, notably tires. 

6. More and more information on war production 
will be available so that the business community and 
public generally will know what to do and how we are 
doing. Business does not mind being told what to do. 
The difficulty for the average run-of-the-mill business 
man has been in not knowing what to do and in not 
knowing where to turn to find out. 


The War Years 
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The Washington news in The National 
Prospect is reported for BANKING by 
HERBERT M. BRATTER. 


Washington, D. C. 
FHA recommends essential 
repairs 
LTHOUGH HOME repair work for 
A luxury purposes must be post- 
poned, essential repairs to main- 
tain health and sanitation should be 
continued during the war, the FHA has 
stated. It has advised all institutions 
making Title I modernization and re- 
pair loans, that the insurance facilities 
of the FHA under Title I should be 
available only for loans used in defense 
areas to create additional dwelling units 
suitable for war workers, or for loans 
used to maintain existing properties in 
habitable condition. 

Abner H. Ferguson told the Credit 
Clinic of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in New York that modernization 
loan credit must be used with discretion, 
“like rubber and sugar,” since the pro- 
duction of arms requires many of the 
materials ordinarily used in housing. He 
added that the bankers should maintain 
and guard their facilities for making 
this type of credit for use when normal 
times return. Private investment in 
housing is an obligation of American 
business, Mr. Ferguson added, since a 
great many houses are needed quickly 
for our production forces. 

Necessary home repair and home 
financing in defense areas are safe chan- 
nels of investment, Mr. Ferguson said, 
and providing financing for them is a 
definite contribution to the war effort. 


New-type Treasury bonds 

ONE OF THE powers asked for by 
Secretary Morgenthau, when he was 
seeking an extension of the debt limit to 
$125 billions, is the power to issue 
Treasury marketable securities on a 
discount basis or on a combination 
interest-bearing and discount basis. 
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The Secretary explained: “At the 
present time we have authority to issue 
regular marketable securities on a dis- 
count basis only if the maturity date is 
not more than one year after their date 
of issuance. We also have authority to 
issue savings bonds on a discount basis. 
But this additional authority would 
give the Treasury more flexibility and 
permit it to design its issues to conform 
more closely to the investment require- 
ments of particular classes of pur- 
chasers.” 

Under the expanded powers, the 
Treasury, if it wishes, may issue to 
banks, insurance companies or others 
long-term discount bonds redeemable 
at any time at the holder’s option at a 
graduated scale of maturity values, just 
as are defense savings bonds. In other 
words, there would be no fluctuating 
market price for such securities. 


Alien property custodian 


THE QUESTION of alien property cus- 
todianship, after flitting back and forth 


between the Justice and Treasury De- 
partments, has finally been settled by 
an Executive Order setting up the Office 
of Alien Property Custodian in the 
Office of Emergency Management. 
Leo T. Crowley, without discontinuing 
his chairmanship of the FDIC and of 
the Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, will serve as Custodian. 

Foreign funds control, “freezing,” 
remains for the present with the Treas- 
ury, but Mr. Crowley has the power to 
take over from the Treasury control of 
any alien property or interest therein 
which has been under Treasury control. 


Regulation W is amended 


AS A FURTHER step in restraining the 
expansion of instalment credit at this 
time, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System adopted Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Regulation W, effective 
March 23. The principal changes made 
by the amendment are: 

The standard maturity is reduced 
from 18 to 15 months for all credits 
subject to the Regulation, except cred- 
its for residential modernization, plumb- 
ing, furnaces, water heaters, water 
pumps, and pianos, all of which may 
still be for 18 months. 

The down payments are increased 
from 20 per cent to 33% per cent on 
refrigerators, washing machines, iron- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, electric dishwash- 
ers, room unit air conditioners, sewing 
machines, radios and phonographs, and 
musical instruments. On home air con- 
ditioning systems and attic ventilating 
fans, the down payments are increased 
from 15 per cent to 33% per cent, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


THE TREASURY’S BIG THREE 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, center, with Undersecretary Daniel 
Bell, right, and Randolph Paul, tax advisor to the Secretary, as they appeared 
before the House Ways and Means committee recently 
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Priorities 
 Allecations 
* Price Control 


CCH WAR LAW SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF—ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


A WIN A WAR business is operating under a new 
set of “rules,” emergency regulations, wartime controls, different 


today than yesterday, changed again tomorrow. 


Accordingly, complete, accurate and up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion in this fast-moving new field of “war-born” regulation has 
become almost an everyday necessity for bankers everywhere. 


The CCH WAR LAW SERVICE swiftly reports and organizes for 


easy reference the laws, regulations, rulings, forms and orders on 


such vitally important subjects as priorities and preference ratings, 
allocations, price control, government contracts and purchasing 
procedure, amortization, and the like. Thoroughgoing, right up- 
to-date always, this rapid-fire CCH loose leaf law reporter brings 
subscribers full, continuing and authoritative facts and data, and 
dependable guidance, just when needed most. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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PREPARED 


-strong reserves 


PREPAREDNESS is not a new word 
to those responsible for the de- 
velopment of these two strong 
American fire insurance com- 

anies. Policyholders’ security 
~ always come first in their 
conduct of business. 

So today the financial state- 
ments of these companies dis- 
close these things—a high degree 
of liquidity, strong reserves, high- 
gradeinvestments, all of whichare 
strong preparedness measures. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance om pany 


484 a 4 


Insurance ( ompany 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 


KENTUCKY 


HELP CONSERVE RUBBER 


by using the most efficient method 
for mart he vn and tying all kinds 
of small forms. Thousands of large 
banks and business concerns have 
been String Binders 
for years. Now they are even more 
vital to the storage of small records 
ying wi string is 
tedious . . . rubber bands rot, break 
; +. and besides they will become 
increasingly hard to get. Let 
rties do the job. 

Checks, Deposit Slips, Vouchers, 
Sales Slips and any other small 
forms can be pac y 
and quickly without tying. 


AVAILABLE PLAIN OR PRINTED 
Cest less than 2c each in 
quantities of 250 or more 

Free 
ALL STYLES 


Write now for full information 
about this economical packaging 
method. Just attach this = to 
your letterhead and mail today. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


To 


The 


“ AY DOWN SOUTH,” though 
still a land of cotton, is now also 
a land of diversified agriculture and, in- 
creasingly, one of diversified industry. 
With exceptional gulf and river 
transportation, rich mineral and forest 
resources, cheap fuel, advantages of 
native labor, equable climate, cheaper 
construction and lower living costs, 
recent acceleration of industrial activity 
in this section promises important fur- 
ther development. 
Lacking large financial reserves of 


East South (entral States 


their own, these States, like other de- 
veloping areas, have turned in part to 
investment organizations such as our 
own for assistance in financing their 
growing requirements — both corpo- 
rate and municipal. 

In the course of its nationwide activi- 
ties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has par- 
ticipated as an original underwriter in 
about 100 bond issues, totaling over 
$250,000,000 of corporations and munic- 
ipalities in the East South Central States. 


Seventh of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital... 1903-1941,’’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
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on furnaces, water heaters, water 


‘| pumps and plumbing, from 15 per cent 


to 20 per cent. 

The following articles are added to 
the list, with 331% per cent down pay- 
ment required: bicycles, lawn mowers, 
silverware and photographic equipment. 
The following are added to the list, 
with 20 per cent down payment 
required: clocks, watches and floor 
coverings. 

Any lender or vendor who becomes 
subject to the Regulation because of the 
addition of articles is given until June 1 
to register with the Federal Reserve 
bank in his district. These new regis- 
trants are granted a general license 
between March 23 and June 1. 

After April 1 the credit value of a 
used automobile, instead of being based 
solely upon the purchase price, is to be 
based either upon the purchase price 
or upon the average retail value as 
stated in such automobile appraisal 
guides as may be designated by the 
Board, whichever is lower. 


Taxability of Federal-agency 
dividends 

IN ASKING extension of the public 
debt limit to $125 billions, the Adminis- 
tration also asked that dividends on 
future issues of stock of Federal agencies 
and instrumentalities have no tax ex- 
emption. Dividends which would be 
affected by this proposed change include 
those on shares of the Federal Reserve 
banks, Federal Land banks, Federal 


RUBBER 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson, below, 
told the Senate Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee that the rubber requirements for the 
United Nations will not “allow a single 
pound” for America’s 30,000,000 automobiles 
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Union Calendar No. 668. 
R. 6691 


[Report No. 1876] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
27, 1942 


r+ Dovsitom introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means 


Maacn 6, 1942 
‘ommitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed 


A BILL 


» inerease the debt limit of the United States, to further amend 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That this Act may be cited as the Public Debt Act of 1942 
Sxo. 2. Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, is further amended to read as follows: 
“Seo. 21. The face amount of obligations issued under 
the authority of this Act shall not exceed in the aggregate 
$125,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.” 


H. R. 6691 


The first page of the bill increasing the debt 
limit of the United States to $125,000,000,000 


Intermediate, Credit banks, Federal 
savings and loan associations, National 
mortgage associations, National farm 
loan associations, etc. 


Lend-lease 


MORE THAN one-third of the coun- 


try’s war appropriations are for lend- | 
lease, authorizations for which now | 


exceed $47,400,000,000. Disposal of lend- | 
lease material is determined by the | 
President. More than two-thirds of the | 
$47,400,000,000 was authorized after the 
Pearl Harbor bombing. 


Excess profits 

SENATOR TaFT of Ohio calculates that 
the Treasury’s corporation tax pro- 
posals will deprive a widow now receiv- 
ing $2,500 a year in dividends of more 
than half her income, whereas a recipi- 
ent of $2,500 derived exclusively from 
bond interest or from wages, will pay 
only $200. In other words, the Senator 
makes the point that our system of 


corporation taxes involves heavy double 
taxation. 


Federal building policy 


No FEDERAL FUNDS will be allotted 
for the construction of a permanent 
building under the Defense Public 
Works program if a temporary or semi- 
permanent one will suffice, the Acting 
Federal Works Administrator has an- 
nounced. He stated: 

“Public works are now being handled 
on a full scale wartime basis. There will 
be no more permanent building con- 
struction, even though the applicant 
proposes to contribute the full amount 
of the difference. All frills and doodads 
are out for the duration. Henceforth, 
except where a structure is an addition 
to an existing facility, negotiations will 
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Lockheed Defense Bond Displays 


THEIR WAY 


Lockheed’s traveling Defense Bond displays are making their 
first appearance in bank windows and lobbies all over the 
country. They are attracting crowds on bank corners in large 
and small cities alike with interesting information on how 
Defense Bond dollars are spent to build hard-hitting airplanes 
for our armed forces. 


NOT TOO LATE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OFFER 


Hundreds of banks have already jumped at this free offer to 
supply them with a Defense Bond display, featuring an accurate 
model of Lockheed’s P-38 Interceptor Pursuit with information 
on how it is built. Those who have received it, praise its traffic 
stopping and selling ability. It is not too late for your bank to 
be put on the list. 


Write the Sales Promotion Department B-2, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, California for further information. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION © Burbank, California 
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Fluorescent 
LIGHTING 


Equipment 


FOR 
THE ARMY THAT 


GF. factories, in drafting rooms, in 


warehouses, in offices—this is a war 
of nerves. Long, extra hours of eye- 
strain can greatly hinder America’s 
productive efficiency—commit unin- 
tentional but damaging sabotage 
through errors, spoilage and waste. 


You can do more work—better 
work—and enjoy all the other tre- 
mendous benefits of clear, effortless 
seeing with the help of GUTH Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Users are proving 
this statement daily, attesting to bet- 
ter morale and greater working com- 
fort—with efficiency up 15% and 
more in many cases. 


Write us today for sound engineer- 
ing advice on modern lighting —with- 
out obligation, of course. 


The biggest part of GUTH 
% Lighting Equipment is now pro- *%& 
duced for wartime purposes. 


of 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.* 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WORKS INDOORS! 


be opened on the basis of simplified 
|standard plans of the Federal Works 
| Agency. Use of steel and other critical 
materials needed for arms production will 
be reduced to an absolute minimum.” 

The following types of projects di- 
rectly attributable to war activities are 
eligible: Schools, hospitals, health cen- 
ters, detention hospitals, fire depart- 
ment buildings and certain equipment 
except radio equipment, recreation 
buildings, water and sewer facilities and 
maintenance and operation of schools 
and hospitals where necessary. 


Nelson on financing of business 


BANKERS WHO want to know what 
Washington officials are saying about 
the financial needs of small contractors 
will be interested to read Donald Nel- 
son’s testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the Murray Bill S. 2250. 

In the course of his statement, Mr. 
Nelson said: “I believe that it is abso- 
lutely essential in tackling a small busi- 
ness program that there be a method of 
financing set up through some means, 
either through the RFC or in some 
other way. . . . Small business realizes 
that it is not a banking proposition, it 
realizes that its loans are not, in effect, 
hard and fast loans, but are specula- 


| Little fellow’s tax burden 


| To how heavily taxed the small 
fellow already is, Secretary Morgen- 
thau in opposing a suggestion that every 
dollar of individual income be taxed 
cited the following figures: 


Estimated average federal, state and local tax 
burden on a single person with a $750 income 
and on a married couple with a $1,500 income 


Total tax burden 
Amount Per cent of income 


Taxing body 
Single Married Single Married 
person, couple, person, couple, 
$750 $1,500 $750 $1,500 
income income income income 
Federal 
government ..$52 $97 6.9% 6.5% 
State 
governments.. 31 61 4.1 4.1 
Local 
governments.. 47 92 6.3 6.1 


Trend toward cheaper homes 


THE TREND in residential building 
toward reaching families of lower in- 
comes was accelerated during 1941, the 
FHA announced. Gains were registered 
in income groups below $2,500, while 
there was less financing of homes under 
the FHA plan for families in income 
categories above that figure. 

More than 34 per cent of all new 
single-family homes financed by mort- 
gages insured under Title II of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


Insurance on personal loans 
is economical protection 
both for the lender and for 
the borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers. 


| 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE 
NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


* 


BUY 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 


* 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ARE YOUR 
LOAN RECORDS 
A HEADACHE? 


If your Loan Department has “just grown”, like Topsy, with the system 
“stretching” to meet each new problem—it’s time to change the fundamen- 
tals. INVESTIGATE: 


LE FEBURE’S 
SIMPLIFIED 
SYSTEM for the 


( LOAN DEPARTMENT 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM which brings the 
efficiency of modern methods to the Loan 
Department. For complete information, write 
to: 


EFEBURE 


CORPORATION Manufacturers CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U. S. A. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY AT THE ABA CREDIT CLINIC, STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
APRIL 15, 16, and 17 
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National Housing Act were purchased 
by families with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000. This compared with 28 per 
cent in 1940, 25 per cent in 1939, and 20 
per cent in 1937. Approximately 64 per 
cent of the purchasers of new homes in 
1941 had incomes below $2,500, com- 
pared with 57 per cent in 1940, 52 per 
cent in 1939, and 44 per cent in 1937. 


About that “Title IV” 


REPRESENTATIVE Gore of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee does not 
fear the authorization of direct sale of 
Treasury securities to the Federal Re- 
serve System. He “welcomed” it. Mr. 
Gore believes this power will be used 
wisely. To a bankers’ group he stated: 


Application of Wage-Hour 
Law to Bank Employees 


A release from the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor stated 
that: “Employees of ordinary mu- 
tual savings banks, as well as em- 
ployees of commercial banks, are 
engaged in activities which are di- 
rectly connected with and necessary 
to the conduct of interstate business, 
and are therefore entitled to the bene- 
fits of the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.” 


Gearing The Stevens 
to the National Effort 


* The National Effort is the sum total of 
* the work put out and attitude adopted 
by 130 million Americans toward 
winning this war. 
x Asan institution serving these 
Americans, the friendly Stevens has 
* without delay, geared itself to the 
y National Effort. No time was lost in 
the establishment of a Stevens Hotel 
* Washington Office—for the sole pur- 
pose of helping executives in govern- 
ment service and officers in the armed 
x forces make arrangements for hotel 
guest and meeting rooms, conferences 
* and conventions in Chicago. 
The Stevens considered readiness 
to facilitate travel between Washing- 
x ton and Chicago no more vital to the 
National Effort than to marshal the 
* 1500 Stevens employees under a Pay 
Roll Allotment Plan for the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds. With 
organized work and patriotic attitude, 
almost $155,000 worth of bonds and 
stamps have been bought by employ- 
ees, guests, and The Stevens Hotel. 
Time is short, they tell us in Wash- 
ington. Indeed it is, and we at The 
Stevens are doing everything in our 
power to conserve, to help, to facili- 
% tate, to contribute: in short, to gear 
our hotel to the National Effort. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS, GENERAL MANAGER 
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I hope that the authorities will freely use 
this power when advisable in the national 
interest, and that they will not adhere too 
closely to the practices of the past. 

Quite without any knowledge of any such 
intention on the part of any official, it is my 
personal viewpoint that all Government 
issues not sold directly to savers should be 
taken by the Federal Reserve System di- 
rectly, at a stabilized rate, and through the 
Federal Reserve System be filtered and re- 
leased into our banking system in an orderly 
manner. This nation’s credit is good. Why, 
then, should we permit sporadic and dis- 
turbing fluctuations? .. . 

No war of recent times has been lost from a 
lack of money, and we will not be the loser in 
this conflict because of a shortage of money. 
Many people have abhorred the use of central 
bank credit expansion by other countries. I 
hope it is clear from this discussion that the 
extent to which we will resort to central bank 
credit expansion will depend upon: (1) the 
amount of taxation; (2) the amount of bond 
sales to investors other than banks; and (3) 
the extent to which the nation’s banking 
system participates and cooperates with the 
Government’s fiscal and monetary program. 


Housing rehoused 


THe PresmpeNt has ordered the 
merging of some government agencies. 
In the housing field, 16 agencies have 
now become parts of one, the National 
Housing Administration,—not that it’s 
any easier now for newcomers to find a 
place to live in Washington. 

The new National Housing Adminis- 
tration, under John B. Blandford, Jr., 
took over the housing functions of the 
Federal Loan Administrator, the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, and the 
Coordinator of Public Housing. Under 
Mr. Blandford, each headed by an ad- 
ministrator, are the FHA, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration and 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
The latter includes functions of the old 
USHA, Defense Homes Corporation, 
non-farm public housing section of the 
Farm Security Administration, and 
defense public housing. 


PREPARED 
The staff of the First National Bank of Richmond located on the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay will not be caught napping should enemy air raiders appear. Shown 
wearing helmets, below, the officers and staff will use the bank’s two big vaults as shelters, 
and buckets of sand and rescue tools for any emergency 
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CAREFULLY! 


that mortgage be 


... will 
protected with 


In a pre-war house, look especially 
for non-rust copper or brass plumb- 
ing pipe, for copper flashings, gutters 
and leaders; for bronze screening and 
a hot water tank of Everdur* copper- 
silicon alloy. These Anaconda Metals 
naturally make any house a more 
desirable investment and a sounder 
mortgage security. This is so because 
copper and brass eliminate the need 
of expensive repairs or replacements 
due to rust. 


In houses built under present war 
conditions, you will not find copper 
and brass. The reason is plain: our 


rustless metals... 


wat program requires tremendous 
quantities of copper and copper- 
alloys for munitions and other vital 
war applications. 


For the future though, remember 
that the house in which Anaconda 
Copper and Brass have been used 
will always be a better mortgage risk 


because it will cost less to live in. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 4268 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 

General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 

Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont, 
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With industry at peak activity, millions of Amer- 
icans are logical prospects for checking service for 
the first time in their lives. If you can attract some 
of these people out of the crowd of prospects, into 
your bank as customers, their business can add sub- 
stantially to your earnings. 

Are you profiting by this situation? Are you offer- 
ing such a strong, popular appeal—through good 
public relations, prompt, accurate service, conven- 
ience and other factors—that most people who open 
accounts will choose your bank instead of some 
competitor? 

Todd checks and passbooks aid a bank in creat- 
ing “selling appeal.” They offer specific advantages 


that any customer, old or new, will appreciate as 
soon as they are pointed out. 

But Todd goes much farther than supplying you 
with these tangible advantages. It helps you with 
the “pointing out” process—by offering you sound 
slide films for employee training, lobby displays, 
folders, and newspaper advertisements that will put 
these customer conveniences across with your pub- 
lic. Use the methods that high-grade, successful 
merchants and manufacturers use. It pays! 

Send the coupon now for samples of Todd 
checks and passbooks and the promotional mate- 
rial that we furnish to help banks get profitable 
new business. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding your business- 
building program for banks. 


NAME 
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ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
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1001 Things for Banks to Do 


T IS probably no exaggeration to say that the chief 
personal problem which faces bankers as well as 
practically all other adults in this country, provided 

they are half way decent, have enough food to eat and 
clothes to wear, and are physically and mentally well 
enough to work at all, is how to make their patriotism a 
real and living force. 

There is no lack of patriotism in the hearts of men 
and women, but millions of them do not know how to 
make it count. True, most of us love ease, comfort and 
our own pet ways above everything else. We lack 
imagination and vision, we act from very mixed motives 
and we are, with rare exceptions, exceedingly selfish. 
Nevertheless we do love our country intensely and we 
have a powerful desire to maintain its homes and fire- 
sides and institutions. 

One of the strongest of human motives, seen very 
early in little children, is to have a distinctive individual 
place in the world. Each man, woman and child wants 
to be himself or herself, and that is possible only if each 
individual has a niche. But no one can have a niche 
unless he or she is doing something which seems worth 
while. It may be lighting a fire with sticks in a Boy 
Scout camp, or dressing a doll, or making a $300,000 
loan to a defense industry, or cooking a good pie, or 
mending a pair of shoes. 
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The point is that one of the great—perhaps the great- 
est—satisfactions in life is to be doing something worth 
while; and never, in their patriotic fervor, were people so 
almost pathetically eager, so positively hungry, as 
they are today for an opportunity to do something for 
their country. The hordes that take first aid and nutri- 
tion courses, the extraordinary variety in age, physical 
condition and capacity of volunteer air raid wardens, 
the rush into defense work and into the armed forces— 
all testify to this. 


Naroratty the first instinct of many an able bodied 
man, banker or not, provided he is within acceptable age 
limits and does not leave behind too many unfulfilled 
obligations, is to join the armed forces; there can be no 
question that is patriotism is being implemented. 

Many young men have gone from the banks and many 
more will go. Indeed to face frankly the fact that ambi- 
tion and self-interest are usually mixed in with higher 
motives, some younger men will earn more with Army 
and Navy commissions, and will be promoted faster, 
than if they remained with their banks. 

Yet a very large part of the officers and key men, 
whether of officer rank or not, can show their patriotism 
best by helping in their bank positions to speed wartime 
production in every essential field whether it be guns or 
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houses or butter. And if, incidentally, they can at the 
same time aid in maintaining the social and economic 
system in a healthy state they will be of double value 
to the war effort. 

The New York Times recently remarked editorially 
that there is a danger of going to extremes in this war 
and assuming that men and materials are all that matter 
and that finance no longer counts. But banks, by provid- 
ing credit, deposit, checking, transfer and payroll facili- 
ties, constitute an essential instrument whereby the 
resources of the country are mobilized for war. 


Tis is no time to harp upon old controversies, old 
sores, and one of the worst of them is just how far the 
Government should invade the field which banks have 
occupied in the past. The banker has a higher duty to 
perform at the moment than to fight for his preroga- 
tives, no matter how justified he may be in his attitude. 
This is a time for unity and singleness of purpose. 

But it is only the literal truth to point out that the 
officer and key man personnel of the banks is, for the 
most part, a highly trained and experienced group for the 
transaction and facilitation of the many financial aspects 
of wartime production. You cannot just pluck boys and 
girls out of college and put them into this work. 

The Government makes many kinds of loans and it 
very properly and necessarily guarantees, subsidizes or 
aids in some financial manner many a war production 
undertaking, both large and small. But the Government 
is not an entity separate from the American people; it 
has no credit aside from that of the men and women who 
make up the country. The Government’s credit is that of 
millions of individuals and of business concerns. 

But when it comes to mobilizing credits and speeding 
production by means thereof, the banks are the all- 
essential instrument, the activating agent. They act as 
reservoir and distributor; they gather the credits and 
they direct this powerful force to the needs of war. 

But the banker can speed production in other than 
what might be described as technical ways. His patriotic 
duty does not stop with providing credit, deposit, 
checking, transfer and payroll facilities, whether to the 
Government, to war industries, to agriculture or to the 
consuming public. He must, in addition, keep his own 
house in order, strong and clean. 

But that is not all. The banker has a peculiar responsi- 
bility in helping to maintain the morale and sanity of 


the community in a period of great stress and strain. 
Great numbers of relatively helpless people, as far as 
information is concerned, although from all walks of 
life, look to him for information. Idle gossip, defeatist 
or false rumors are not the kind of pabulum for him to 
hand out. He, above all men, cannot afford the luxury 
of a loose tongue or the venting of political spite. 
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The banker has always preached thrift. It was a very 
unpopular doctrine for a long time, but has suddenly 
come into its own. Today with saving a sine qua non 
for the safe financing of the Government’s needs, and 
conservation of natural resources essential to wartime 
production, the basic soundness of the banker’s long- 
range attitude toward thrift is justified and his function 
in the national economy is established beyond question. 

But the banker has no time to say, “I told you so!” 
If he is to be patriotic he must, according to Webster’s 
definition of the word, be “devoted to his country’s 
welfare.” He proves his devotion in the routine work of 
speeding production. But he proves it, too, as he main- 
tains his own sense of mental and moral proportion or 
balance and spreads this saving grace to his customers. 
That, too, is patriotism! 


This excerpt from a Security Trust Company of Rochester ad 
is a good example of bank initiative in urging industry to 
convert to war production 


| 1001 Ways to Help 


what can bankers do to speed war 
production? 

BANKING presents a list of some of the ways in which 
bank officers and employees are able to help in the gigan- 
tic task of winning the war. The suggestions were ob- 
tained from many sources. Others, no doubt, will occur 
to the reader; the list makes no pretense of being com- 
plete. But BANxinc hopes that it will contribute con- 
structively to the national effort. Next month we hope 
to publish, in case history form, some examples of 
bank aid. 


Know Your Community 


Ir was clear, long before Pearl Harbor, that if banking 
is to survive as the spark plug of free enterprise, it must 
assume a new role in community leadership. BANKING, 
some months ago, therefore, made the diffident sugges- 
tion, “Know Your Community.” War has eliminated 
our diffidence. There is no alternative to an all-out at- 
tack on the problem of the relations of the community 
to the war effort except to pull down the flag of bank- 
financed free private enterprise, which means to sur- 
render democracy itself. 
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Leadership 


EEK out companies using critical materials for which 
2 substitutes can be found. Keep posted on such 
matters as conservation, salvage and substitute ma- 
terials. The Bureau of Conservation of the WPB can 
help in this. Cooperation of community might be en- 
listed through town meetings. 


Take the lead in inducing civilian goods producers— 
in cases where two or more plants are working only 
part time—to concentrate their production in a reduced 
number of factories so they may produce full time, or 
at least 75 per cent of capacity, thereby releasing fac- 
tory-trained labor, factory ‘floor space and machines, 
for conversion to war production. It also will serve to 
conserve electricity, fuel for heating, etc. 


Canvass custgmers not engaged in war work, urging 
them to file with the bank the forms, supplied by the 
Reserve banks, that will permit entry of their names on 
the invitation lists of the Army and Navy. Endeavor to 
learn why eligible firms are not engaged in war work. 


If your bank has a customer who is the producer of 
essential civilian articles, assist him in obtaining 
priorities. 


Enlist cooperation of borrowers and prospective bor- 
rowers by intelligently interpreting Regulation W. 


Discourage instalment buying of any products not 
urgently needed which might interfere with essential 
war industry. 


Banks in war activity areas have a new obligation 
and opportunity in furnishing bank services to war 
workers; many of whom, for the first time, are earning 
enough to warrant their using bank services, such as 
checking and savings accounts. There also is an oppor- 
tunity for morale building among the same group by 
slanting bank advertising to emphasize the importance 
of the war worker’s job and how much depends upon 
him in speeding production. 


Axis propaganda is effectively reaching large groups 
of foreign-born citizens in this country (many of whom 
have never learned to speak or read English) through 
pro-Axis foreign language newspapers, short wave radio 
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broadcasts, and word of mouth rumor-spreading. This 
poisonous propaganda retards our war production 
effort because of the effect it has upon foreign-born 
workers, and it may even inspire sabotage. 


Banks can perform a great service to the country by 
taking the leadership in promoting community-spon- 
sored Americanization programs to counteract the 
Axis barrage. These might be accomplished through a 
continuing series of “‘ Democracy aims” foreign language 
newspaper advertisements; foreign language radio 
broadcasts, or a speakers’ squadron composed of edu- 
cated and assimilated nationals who could address the 
foreign groups in their native tongues. 


The children of defense workers need adequate 
schools and Sunday schools. This may be especially 
important in isolated defense plant areas. Banks can 
aid worker morale by taking the initiative to see that 
these facilities are available. 


Read and re-read “The Banker in Wartime” and 
place a reproduction of this statement where your cus- 
tomers can read it. 


Keep 
Informed 


Wy] EET and get to know the four key men in the 
nearest WPB branch office—the manager; fa- 
cilities engineer, field engineer, and financial consultant. 
These men can supply invaluable information on con- 
tracts, and, in many cases, can assist in making direct 
contact with substantial prime contractors, as well as 
government buying agencies. 


Every banker should get a weekly copy of the WPB 
“Contract News.” There is enough material in this 
publication to keep local bankers busy and to supply 
leads and direct contacts to nearly every type of manu- 
facturer. Local WPB offices usually issue important 
bulletins; you should be on the mailing list. 


Become thoroughly familiar with the most common 
priority forms and procedure through field offices of 
WPB and be able to advise customers. 


Under certain conditions, the WPB has found it wise 
to allocate scarce materials for less essential products 
in order to keep a plant going, and its workers employed, 
until its capacity can be fully converted to essential 
production. Banks should encourage plants to qualify 
for this preferential rating, when it seems advisable. 


Obtain copy of War Production Board’s new publica- 
tion “Production Drive.” This contains information 
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on methods and-ideas on morale building in defense 
industries. 


Keep informed through regional WPB office on 
rationing procedure and the next commodities in line 
for rationing. 


Keep abreast of the subject of conversion. WPB has 
in preparation and expects to have published by the 
first of April a booklet on conversion. 


Familiarize yourself with WPB’s Bureau of Industrial 
Finance, as described in a circular obtainable from 
WPB. 


Try to keep in touch with the thinking in WPB’s 
industry branches. Any banker able to talk with officials 
of those branches from time to time will be in a good 
position to sense and detect changes in policy before they 
are announced. WPB’s publication “Victory” at 75 
cents a year is Washington’s biggest buy. 


Also keep in touch with the commodity officials of 
the WPB for the same reasons. 


e SSIGN to one individual or department the special 
responsibility of handling war production loan 
problems. 


Encourage employers to make maximum use of com- 
munity’s manpower. Encourage the training and em- 
ployment of women. Bank war-production authority 
might be clearinghouse for directing customers in need 
of employment to vital defense industries. 


Try to help the “priorities unemployed,” the eco- 
nomic victims of the war, such as tire dealers, find some- 
thing else to do. Find out how other communities are 
solving this growing problem, and pass ideas along. 


Be willing to lend bank officers to various divisions 
of the Government’s war effort, if requested. 


In war-production areas see what can be done to 
bring the bank to the plants, thus saving the time and 
tires of employees. For example, bank representatives 
might be sent out to the factory at certain times to 
handle checks, remittances, defense savings, etc., as 
is being done at various Army camps. If this is not 
practical, consider extending banking hours on one 
or two days each week to permit workers to come to 
bank. Encourage workers to use checking accounts. 
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Assist manufacturers with their employee-payroll 
problems. 


Advise manufacturers of the availability of bank 
vault safe deposit facilities for the storage of valuable 
papers, including blue prints and specifications, which 
might be endangered by bombings and fires. 


Offer the use of duplicating equipment to manufac- 
turers within the potential bombing area in cases where 
duplicate records are desirable. 


Consider advisability of reducing number of bank 
holidays—as was done in England—to encourage 
defense workers to remain on the job. 


Post conspicuously some of the display circulars of 
WPB, OPA, Defense Savings Staff, etc., prepared from 
time to time. 


Here is what Donald Nelson says must be done and 
banks can help in every one of these through close 
contact with war production customers: overcome 
possible reluctance to increase the number of shifts; 
advise on steps to correct faulty flow of materials; 
through WPB find ways to increase production with 
equipment at hand; help solve questions of time and 
one-half and double-time for holidays and Sunday; 
work out any financial problem connected with training 
new men, changes in designs, and shortages of certain 
specialized facilities. 


More 


and Faster 


IND out which bank customers hold government 
contracts and ascertain if there is a possibility of 
farming out some of the work. 


Act as point of contact between customers and WPB 
by assisting in survey of facilities, which should begin 
with the firm’s business record and include description 
of normal products made in the plant, experience of 
managerial and supervisory personnel, previous war 
production experience, a financial statement, with 
names of past and present customers for reference. 


Have manufacturer take stock of his labor situation; 
list the number of his factory employees, their skills, 
peak employment of the plant for one, two and three 
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shifts; describe available labor supply, and the com- 
petition for it; analyze existing and nearby wage rates. 
The survey should include layout plans—accompanied 
by photographs—of each section of the plant. Tools 
should be listed, giving type, make, age, size, and serial 
number, as well as the tolerance usually followed. 


Urge prospective contractors to comply with WPB’s 
“directive” requirements by preparing statements list- 
ing all additional machinery and equipment it would 
need for the performance of a given contract—the one 
needing the least equipment is most likely to get the 
contract. 


Be ready to give all necessary time to face to face 
discussion of problems of war loan applicants. Give 
them all possible assistance in working out their pro- 
duction schedules. 


Discourage loans to be used in producing goods com- 
peting with war effort. Look around the community, 
list non-essential activities, and make suggestions for 
work more useful or consuming less of materials. 


Encourage manufacturing customers whenever ap- 
propriate to form prime or subcontract groups, and 
advise them how to proceed to get business. 


Call in manufacturer customers to talk over the 
problem of each one individually and see what the bank 
can do to speed defense production. 


In attempting to aid in war production, small manu- 
facturers are faced with innumerable problems. Among 
them is the possibility of rejection by the Army and 
Navy after the equipment has been manufactured and 
shipped, and delays in obtaining payments from the 
Government for the products after they have been 
accepted. Pending a clarification or simplification of 
procedures by the Army and Navy, banks should work 
with their customer-manufacturers in an effort to guard 
against rejections and should help, if possible, to obtain 
payment for goods without a delay that will hamper 
the manufacturer in further operations in war produc- 
tion. 


War Workers 


ye create additional housing for production 
workers by exploring the wartime possibilities 
of FHA Titles I and VI. Overlook no opportunities 
to finance as much of the defense housing construction 
and remodeling as possible. 


Prefabricated, collapsible houses may be the answer 
to three problems in localities devoted largely to defense 
production: (1) speedy construction of adequate facili- 
ties; (2) utilization of real estate owned or operated by 
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the banks as temporary sites for defense housing; and 
(3) easy elimination of what otherwise would be a 
“ghost town” after defense effort is concluded. 


Do not overlook the possibilities of quickly remodel- 
ing or renovating some of the older houses, making 
them into apartments or comfortable single dwellings. 


Because of the shortage of rubber for transportation 
purposes and the necessity for saving time and materials 
of every kind, banks should interest themselves par- 
ticularly in the renovation of existing properties in 
older neighborhoods. 


Banks can be especially helpful on projects of this 
kind by urging renovation work block by block and by 
neighborhood instead of house by house, thus equalizing 
the values. 


\ 


More Than 
One Way 
to Lend 


HEN one bank cannot handle the credit line re- 

quired, endeavor to arrange to have the loan split 
among several local or nearby banks, or if that is not 
possible call upon city correspondent banks to handle 
the excess, or the bulk of it, with the local bank par- 
ticipating. 


If a loan cannot be arranged with city correspondent 
banks sharing, approach the Federal Reserve bank, or 
the RFC, and arrange a loan in which your bank can 
participate, or a direct loan in case you can’t share in the 
transaction. 


Large banks can aid their correspondents by taking 
any financing that is in excess of the smaller banks’ 
capacity or limit. 


Should all other avenues fail, perhaps it would be 
possible, in case of loans to subcontractors, to have 
prime contractor advance money to the subcontractor 
for the purchase of materials and payment of labor. 
It is possible, under certain circumstances, in the case of 
prime contractors to get advances from the Govern- 
ment up to 30 per cent of the contract. 


When customers are referred to the Federal Reserve 
bank and the RFC for loans, because of their unfamiliar- 
ity with the procedure, it is advisable to have a member 
of the bank’s staff, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
practices of these agencies, supervise these applications. 


Courageous bankers must take the leadership in their 
communities in facing the entire question of defense 
contracts and defense financing. That involves assisting 
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manufacturers in the selling side of their effort. Local 
bankers can be the most effective salesmen extant. 


Before starting after business, bankers should thor- 
oughly familiarize themselves with the plants in their 
district and their purposes, so that they can discuss 
their customers and communities with government buy- 
ing agencies and engineers in a normally intelligent 
manner, and so they will recognize a potential contract 
when they see it. 


Should small manufacturers find it necessary to en- 
large their plant facilities or purchase additional ma- 
chine tools, thereby requiring capital, the security for 
which does not justify the extension of a mortgage 
loan by the bank, the bank should put the contractor 
in touch with other sources of funds for this purpose: (1) 
Emergency Plant Facilities Contract; (2) Defense 
Plant Corporation; and (3) in the case of machine tools, 
contracting officer of the Government may actually 
supply the particular tools needed. 


In planning defense contract loans, make certain 
that manufacturer’s supply of materials is readily availa- 
ble or obtainable as he needs them; that he has the 
ability and integrity to perform the contract; make 
sure that he has the necessary skilled labor to complete 
the job, and then see if the credit rules can be stretched 
to permit granting the loan. 


Under the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 it is 
usually possible to have the proceeds of governmental 
contracts assigned for collateral purposes. Investigate 
fully every application for a war production loan, bear- 
ing in mind the possibilities under the Assignment of 
Claims Act. 


By way of summary, when the borrower has not suf- 
ficient capital to handle a contract, the bankers may 
protect themselves through the use of various security 
devices provided by law, such as: (1) assignment of 
monies to become due under contracts; (2) assignment 
of accounts receivable; (3) field or public warehousing; 
(4) use of trust receipts alone or in conjunction with 
warehousing; (5) chattel mortgages; and (6) participa- 
tion in or syndicating of over-loans with other banks or 
government agencies. 


AY 


And Finally — 


AMILIARIZE yourself with sources of information on 
mechanical and technical ideas for speeding produc- 
tion so you can be the means of passing these important 
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facts along to customers. BANKING can be helpful to 
you on matters of this kind. 


AND STAMPs 


ROMOTE the purchase of Savings Bonds out of 

current earnings, particularly through the payroll 
savings plan, thus taking consumers out of competition 
with the Government for goods and services. 


Discourage owners of Defense Savings Bonds from 
redeeming them by pointing out the drain it imposes 
upon the Treasury, thereby hindering war financing. 
When practical make loans for purposes for which cash 
from bonds would be used. 


Use your advertising not only to sell Defense Bonds, 
but to tell local manufacturers to get busy and not to 
wait for the Government to seek them out. 


Food 


for 
Victory 


AME an officer in the bank to take charge of all 
matters that pertain to agriculture and agricul- 
tural defense financing. 


Assume leadership or join other banks in providing 
leadership to organize the community’s financial re- 
sources so that there may be assured the credit facilities 
needed for attaining Food-for-Freedom production 
goals. 


Cooperate with other agencies and organizations to 
insure that every farmer and agricultural worker is fully 
informed of the part the bank is willing to take in the | 
Food-for-Freedom program. 


Weigh carefully every need for agricultural credit that 
comes to the bank. Try to make the loan, but if you 
can’t, steer it to some other commercial bank or other 
credit agency for their consideration. Bankers should 
make every effort to point out to the credit applicant 
the reason why the loan could not be made, and if there 
is some other bank or credit agency in the community 
that might grant the credit requested, the applicant 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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The Job - The Tools - The Men 


G. FRED BERGER 


Mr. BERGER, treasurer of the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania, reports on the meet- 
ing of bank equipment and supply manufacturers, held in 
New York under BANKING’S auspices and under his chair- 
manship. At this meeting the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives discussed steps necessary to help banks maintain their 
services during the period of great national need. 


HE President, Chairman Nelson of the War Pro- 

duction Board, the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 

and a host of others have been driving home, by 
means of the radio and newspapers, the fact that we are 
a combatant in an “all-out” war in which the very foun- 
dations of our democratic form of government are at 
stake. 

They have all laid stress on the need for immense 
quantities of ships, planes, guns, tanks and ammunition 
with which to fight and win the war. And the manner in 
which the tide of battle has been turning recently serves 
but to accentuate their statements. 

As fast at these demands are met, manpower to make 
them effective is necessary so that the problem of food 
for the Army and Navy and for civilian consumption is 
of equal importance. 

If these materials for battle and for sustenance are 
to be made available, it is going to take the active 
assistance of all bankers in the country—first, to 
cooperate closely with the United States Treasury in its 
campaign to finance the war through the sale of De- 
fense Bonds to the public and to supply the remaining 
needs of the Treasury through the purchase of bonds 
and notes; and second, and equally important, to pro- 
vide-the financing necessary to enable manufacturers 
and farmers to function effectively to meet these re- 
quirements. 


BaNnKING’s conference on equip- 
ment and supplies, held during 
the recent bank credit clinic in 
New York, was attended by 
about 30 representatives of the 
manufacturers, the magazine 
and the A.B.A. staff. Here are 
some of the conferees; others 
appear in the picture on page 26 
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The American Bankers Association, through the me- 
dium of its credo of “The Banker in Wartime” and 
its “Food-for-Freedom” program, has provided the 
standards setting forth the manner in which the banking 
fraternity can take its place in the successful conduct of 
the war. 

But if bankers are to do the share expected of them in 
our war effort, our banking institutions must take steps 
to see that their equipment is conserved and, where new 
equipment is absolutely needed, to take such steps as 
may be necessary to obtain required priorities, for 
according to the latest rulings of the War Production 
Board, purchase of most new equipment will be prohibi- 
ted unless application for a priority is granted. And it 
should be realized that unless our equipment or supply 
manufacturer obtains a rated order for the goods he 
delivers, he will not be able to provide replacement of 
the equipment or supplies he has sold. 

With these difficulties in mind, the representatives of 
manufacturers of bank equipment and supplies held their 
third annual meeting under the auspices of BANKING at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on March 3, to consider what 
steps are necessary to assist bankers of the country to 
keep banking service up to the high standard which will 
be necessary if bankers are to perform successfully their 
share in the war production program. 


Fro the detail of the discussion, there evolved some 
decisions in which every banker in the country has an 
interest. They are outlined below. 

1. Priorities. It was agreed that where priorities are 
necessary, the sales representatives of companies would 
be kept informed regarding the manner in which the 
required applications must be filled out and filed. This 
would be a service of value to bankers who may not be 
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familiar with priority rules and application forms. 

2. Pooling or lending of equipment. From the experi- 
ence of many of those present, there are areas wherein 
some banks, because of a heavy influx of defense workers, 
are underequipped, while in other areas, because of 
these same shifts, banks may have more equipment than 
necessary. 

It was suggested that through clearinghouse, county 
or state bankers associations, or through the medium 
of the sales representatives of the equipment involved, 
such equipment might be pooled, lent or sold so that it 
will be available where most needed. 

There also may be instances where customers of cer- 
tain banks might be underequipped and it was suggested, 
either as a goodwill service or at a price, that excess bank 
equipment might be made available to such customers, 
possibly even for parts of a working day or over week 
ends. As an example, calculator or Recordak equipment 
might serve others in periods when a bank might not 
need them actively. 

3. Suggestions for conservation. It was agreed by the 
representatives of BANKING, ideas and suggestions for 
conservation of supplies and equipment should appear 
regularly in issues of the magazine and the representa- 
tives present expressed unanimously their willingness to 


Owe of those present at the conference was William 
Powers, A.B.A. director of customer relations. Re- 
viewing the question of what can be done to offset an 
equipment shortage, he said: 

“The obvious answer is to work present equip- 
ment longer hours and at the same time lavish loving 
care upon it. Give it the same conscientious mainte- 
nance attention that motorists are now giving their 
tires. The bank equipment manufacturers are geared 
to service their machines for the duration, and banks 
should use these maintenance facilities to the utmost. 

“Many banks are making preparations for an 
emergency by duplicating vital records and storing 
them in disaster-proof locations. But few banks are 
giving the consideration they should to duplicating 
vital operations.” 


Here’s the other half of the con- 

ference table at the Waldorf- 

Astoria. Chairman Berger sits at 
the extreme right 
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make such recommendations available so that they may 
be disseminated for the benefit of all bankers. 

4. Maintenance needs. Just as the owner of an auto- 
mobile will obtain the most use and longest life from his 
car by having it well and carefully serviced, so also was 
it pointed out banks will best be able to maintain their 
mechanical equipment at its highest state of efficiency 
for the longest period, by having it serviced regularly 
under maintenance contract. 

The War Production Board has advised that replace- 
ment parts will continue to be made available so that it 
would follow logically that equipment service men will 
be able to make such parts more readily available to 
those banks which are taking steps to maintain regular 
inspection and service of their equipment. Many banks 
have automatically entered into maintenance contracts 
when they purchase new equipment. 

There is an obvious advantage in so doing for long 
experience has proved that equipment regularly serv- 
iced has paid for the cost of that service many times 
over. Under present conditions, where the purchase of 
new equipment is not only difficult but in many cases 
prohibited, steps taken to assure long life and use of 
present equipment is a logical procedure. 

5. Sensible purchasing. It was suggested, particularly 
by the manufacturers of bank supplies, that in order to 
avoid shortages of materials necessary for the operation 
of all banks and maladjustments in the sources of sup- 
plies, that bankers would serve their interests best by 
cooperating with suppliers in order that supplies, of 
which it is believed there will continue to be satisfactory 
volume, may be available in sufficient amounts to pro- 
vide for the normal requirements of all. Overbuying, it is 
felt, will create confusion and may well necessitate ra- 
tioning, which can be avoided if all will purchase for 
normal requirements only. 

Without doubt, those present at the conference, rep- 
resenting the majority of the manufacturers of banking 
equipment and supplies in the country, are unanimous 
in their desire to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
bankers in order that it will be possible to maintain 
efficient operation of banks under continuing war condi- 
tions. If bankers, in turn, will do their best to cooperate, 
it is felt there should be no difficulty with this problem. 
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Conservation 


Here’s the Bike Club of the First National Bank of Palm Beach, 
Florida. Eighteen officers and staff people are members 


J n these days of swift readjustment, banks must find 
shortcuts in operating routine. Present equipment must 
take on new jobs and do more work better. Waste must 
stop. BANKING plans to note each month some of the 
methods and systems adopted by banks in the interest of 
conservation of material and equipment. Here is the first 
report. 


Records and Supplies 


NTICIPATING the shortage in metal paper clips, staples 
A and rubber bands, the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company has bought a paper-sewing machine for use 
in its records warehouse. As file material is sent to stor- 
age, metal and rubber fasteners are removed and the 
papers are stitched together. 

Kenneth Moore, the company’s office manager, ad- 
vocates an immediate inventory of office supplies, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of forms with a view to discarding 
non-essential items and condensing or consolidating 
others. He has put all supplies on a monthly ration. The 
company has asked its employees to use the shortest 
inter-office memorandum form, to eliminate copies and 
carbons by routing material; to remove fasteners from 
papers that are to be discarded; to re-use paper for 
memorandum and scratch notes. 


Tires 


SPEAKING OF bikes, President A. George Gilman of the 
Malden (Massachusetts) Savings Bank has solved the 
bank’s tire and gas rationing problem by putting on 
bicycles the eight men who make the field inspections for 
the mortgage department. 


Employee Suggestions 


As A result of a questionnaire, The American Trust 
Company of South Bend (Indiana) has put into effect 
three employee recommendations: (1) Instead of a 
statement window where an employee must be stationed 
throughout the month, it’s more economical to mail or 
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deliver statements and release this employee for other 
duties; (2) use staples instead of rubber bands for bind- 
ing monthly statements and vouchers; (3) salvage clips 
and fasteners from floor sweepings by use of a magnet. 

(Other conservation suggestions appear in Equipment 
and Ideas, page 54.) 


Bundles for Briskin 


— the string saver was pictured as a grouchy 
old eccentric; today he is a national hero, symbolic 
of our taking the yap out of the Japs. “Any old bones, 
rags or paper?” has become a national anthem. 

Several years ago I tried to start the original bank 
economy campaign, but I was the guy who was born 30 
years too soon, and my plan was a flopodora. Mine was 
the great don’t-figure-on-the-back-of-checks plan. I 
talked before a group of bankers on economy, and 
among other things I ranted that too doggone many 
checks were being used as grocery lists and scratch pads. 

Now a new day has dawned, and when I shout, “Hey, 
Curly, I don’t want you figuring on the back of those 
checks,” I almost have the FBI behind me. We have 
even gone several steps ahead in our conservation pro- 
gram, we are the only bank in the state having a lease- 
lend clause printed on our new checks. 

One of our tellers used to spend his evenings when off 
balance—which was most every night—with his feet 
cocked upon the table shooting rubber bands off the end 
of his pencil. We used to run a pool to see how many 
rubber bands it would take before he balanced; it was 
usually high man win. Now he is allowed the same 
posture, but it is confined to chewing his pencil. Last 
week he almost got lead poison from too much chawing, 
so we have now limited him to scratching his head. 
Lead is too valuable. 

Rubber bands have become so scarce that the presi- 
dent of the bank walks along with his head bent over, 
not from worry, but so he can see any rubber bands that 
have fallen on the floor. 

One of our customers is the local junk dealer. When he 
used to come into the bank the customers would shy 
away from him as though he were a trapper who had 
caught what he thought he hadn’t. Now when he comes 
in he has the Rotary Club, Kiwanis, and the Lions all 
following him asking about used tires. He told me the 
other day, “Bud, business is sure good. It is so now that 
I’m selling what I even wouldn’t be buying.” He almost 
got into trouble when he started marking his trucks: 
“Dave Briskin, Local OPM.” The defense board no- 
ticed that something new had been added and called 
Dave on the carpet. He explained that he was just ad- 
vertising as the local Old Paper Man. They admired his 
spirit, but suggested that he change to a new call letter. 
He didn’t know any that wasn’t in use so he just marked 
all his trucks: “Uncle Dave—Bundles For Briskin.” 

C. W. FIsHBAUGH 
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Mr. Wick, economist analyst for Prentice-Hall’s Wash- 
ington Letter, recently returned from a five months’ visit in 
England. 


LGERNON SMITH, 72, is running a tobacco shop in 
London during the absence of his 40-year-old son 
who is fighting in Libya. He opens the shop 

whenever the cigarette supply arrives. At once a queue 
forms and in 15 minutes he has sold out and closes. 

The shop isn’t in the old location, which was destroyed 
by bombs, and his elderly wife asks why he keeps it go- 
ing, but to Algernon, it is his personal defiance of Hitler. 
The professor at the university saw it in a different light 
and wrote an essay about “the indestructibility of little 
business.” 

Down the street is Samuel Bond’s grocery store. Bond 
looks with envy at the packed cinemas. The films may be 
a luxury, but there is no rationing or price ceilings on 
amusements and never did people have so much money 
to spend. 

In the olden days when an item like tomatoes was 
scarce, prices would go up, but Bond could always get 
some for his customers who were willing to pay the 
price. Now when tomatoes are scarce, the government 
puts a ceiling on prices and immediately Bond learns 
what the newspapers mean when they say that “when 
an article is price-fixed, it disappears from the market.” 

Mrs. Wealthy now goes into the country and buys 
tomatoes direct from the farmer, paying him the retail 
price. Hotels do the same, even paying retail prices for 
truckload quantities. They can do it because they 
charge as much as $4 for a dinner. 

Near these retailers is the factory of J. Stokes and 
Sons, linen manufacturers. Not one piece of linen may be 
sold in the British Isles, but until the American lease- 
lend law was passed, Britain’s export business was a 
matter of life and death in order to get dollars with 
which .to pay cash for American planes. During that 
critical period, Stokes even got draft exemption for its 
workers. But now that cash isn’t needed, the govern- 
ment says linen manufacture must be concentrated into 
four firms. Profits of the four firms will be divided up 
among the industry according to prewar volume and 
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BRITISH COMBINE 


Street Scene, London 


JAMES L. WICK 


the firms remaining cannot trade-mark their goods. 
The other firms must close or as Stokes is doing, be 
converted into war production. 

Besides doing his part to win the war, Stokes is glad 
to keep his workers together, because after the war every 
home in Britain will be short of linen and business should 
be exceptional. 

Next to Stokes is the big Cosgrave Machine works. 
Cosgrave, the managing director, says some of his work- 
ers like to take off Tuesdays or Wednesdays in order to 
work Sundays when overtime is paid. However, he says, 
they are only human and he reminds you that for sev- 
eral weeks after Dunkirk he had a hard time getting 
them to go home and get their rest. 


Brows, one of his oldest workers, came into his office 
and said: “I work no more overtime.” Like most of the 
Cosgrave workers, Brown makes about $40 a week, has 
to pay 40 per cent income tax on all above that. Regu- 
lar time is 50 cents an hour, overtime pays 75 cents an 
hour, but after income tax deduction, overtime nets 
him only 45 cents an hour. Brown says he is going to 
take it up with the union—the government should not 
tax overtime at all. 

Cosgrave sighs at Brown’s grumbling, but knows that 
when the plant needs him, he’ll be on hand to do his 
share. 

High taxes caused trouble with several of the last batch 
of women Cosgrave hired. The government ran ads say- 
ing that patriotic women should help beat Hitler by 
working in war factories, so the plant got 40 applications 
from married women. But since their husbands were get- 
ting high wages, the extra family income was taxed 40 
or 50 per cent. The women who got $20 a week discov- 
ered they were netting only $10 or $12 a week. Consider- 
ing the cost of eating out when the wives were too tired 
to cook and other extra expenses, how much was left? 
Cosgrave decided it took a lot of patriotism to keep 
them working; however, all but half a dozen were stick- 
ing it out. 

It is easy to criticize, thought Cosgrave, remembering 
how he yielded himself to the selfish instincts. 


Hz got a ’phone call from Aberdeen, Scotland, asking 
that an engineer be sent up to repair a boiler he sold 
several years ago. He was about to tell the customer to 
have a local engineer repair it at Cosgrave’s expense— 
as he would have done before the war—when his assist- 
ant called his attention to the fact that it would cost 
him nothing at all because of the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax. And it would flatter an important customer. 

So he spent $150 when an Aberdeen engineer would 
have done it for $25. 

Cosgrave hoped he would remember to be more 
British next time. There was a war to be won and paid 
for. 
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EARLY VIEW OF THE TREASURY 


A Century After Dickens 


T. D. MACGREGOR 


g N these early months of 1942 it is just a hundred years 
since Charles Dickens paid the United States the visit 
whereon he reported so devastatingly in his “ American 
Notes.” We’ve long since forgiven and almost forgotten his 
censures (the three pet irritants he encountered were slavery, 
pigs in the streets, and tobacco chewing); as a matter of 


Dickens’ Philadelphia 

“WE reached the city late that night. Looking out of 
my chamber window before going to bed, I saw on the 
opposite side of the way a handsome building of white 
marble, which had a mournful, ghost-like aspect, dreary 
to behold. In the morning I hastened to inquire its name 
and purpose, and then my surprise vanished. It was the 
Tomb of many fortunes, the Great Catacomb of Invest- 
ment, the memorable United States Bank.” 

(This was the Second Bank of the United States, 
which suspended in the panic of 1837.) 

“The stoppage of this bank, with all its ruinous conse- 
quences, had cast (as I was told on every side) a gloom 
on Philadelphia, under the depressing effect of which it 
yet labored. 

“Tt is a handsome city, but distinctly regular. After 
walking about it for an hour or two, I felt I would have 
given the world for a crooked street.” 


Dickens’ Washington 


“PLouGH up all the roads, plant a great deal of coarse 
turf in every place where it ought not to be; erect three 
handsome buildings in stone and marble, anywhere, but 
the more entirely out of everybody’s way the better; 
call one the Post Office, one the Patent Office and one 
the Treasury; make it scorching hot in the morning, and 
freezing cold in the afternoon, with an occasional tor- 
nado of wind and dust; leave a brick-field without bricks 
in all central places where a street may naturally be 
expected; and that’s Washington. 

“Spacious avenues, that begin in nothing and lead 
nowhere; streets mile long, that want only houses, roads 
and inhabitants; public buildings that need but a public 
to be complete; and ornaments of great thoroughfares, 
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fact he made amends when he revisited us 30 years later. 

In 1842 Dickens saw, among other places, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, St. Louis and Niagara Falls. It is particularly 
interesting to look back at his appraisal of three of our 
cities. 


which lack only great thoroughfares to be ornaments, 
are its leading features. 

“Few people would live in Washington, I take it, who 
are not obliged to reside there. . . .” 


Dickens’ New York 


“THE great promenade and thoroughfare, as most 
people know, is Broadway; a wide and bustling street, 
which from the Battery Gardens to the opposite termi- 
nation in a country road, may be four miles long. No 
stint of ominbuses here! Half a dozen have gone by in 
as many minutes. Plenty of hackney cabs and coaches 
too; gigs, phaetons, large-wheeled tilburies, and private 
carriages — rather of a clumsy make and not very differ- 
ent from the public vehicles, but built for the heavy 
roads beyond the city pavement. 

“This narrow thoroughfare, baking and blistering in 
the sun, is Wall Street, the Stock Exchange and Lom- 
bard Street of New York. Many a rapid fortune has 
been made in this street, and many a no less rapid ruin.” 
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war Canada has seen unprecedented structural 

changes in her national economy and, of course, in 
most of the individual units of that system. Now, in 
the final stage of transition to a war economy, she is 
planning further alterations in her economy which will 
tax her adaptability, resourcefulness and morale as 
never before. 

Most of the reserves of labor, materials and machin- 
ery have been used up for a war program which now re- 
quires about 40 per cent of all production and for arma- 
ment production at a rate more than twice as great as 
the peak in the 1914-18 conflict. Indeed, the former 
British Minister of War Production, Lord Beaverbrook, 
has stated that the per capita output of munitions in 
Canada is the highest of any country. Yet Canada has 
undertaken to turn out double or more armament than 
she is making at present and to quadruple some of the 
many types now in large-scale production. 


I Two and a half years of active participation in this 


So FAR as plant machinery and technique are concerned 
there are already facilities available with which to meet 
many of the greatly increased requirements of this 
year. Some years before the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe the Department of National Defense arranged 
with two of the three largest automotive concerns to 
perform experimental work, including the production of 
interchangeable parts, on military motor equipment 
which, with substantial plant extensions in the past 
eighteen months and quite rapid general conversion to 
armament, accounts for from 80 per cent to 90 per cent 
ef the current work in these establishments. From these 
and other automotive plants over 200,000 military vehi- 
cles, such as trucks, ambulances, field hospitals, field 
kitchens, mobile workshops and machine gun carriers, 
have been turned out, more than half of which were for 
overseas service; many had to be built to stand up under 
gruelling conditions—desert warfare in Africa, for 
example. 


Tae other member of the “Big Three” has for over a 
year been engaged partly in sundry war work in its own 
plants, but its major contribution to the national arma- 
ment effort has been the reorganization and operation 
of a large field gun plant which ranks as one of the 
finest accomplishments on this continent. In all, the 
conversion of the Canadian automobile industry to war 
purposes is at least 75 per cent completed and it is in an 
excellent position to go through the final process with 
the end of civilian car production in March, as well as to 
undertake further plant extension during the next year, 
for the manufacture of airplane motors, among other 
armament. 

Many units of the textile, footwear, rubber and news- 
print industries have also had considerable experience 
in war work. Indeed, the textile mills and shoe factories 
were operating at high speed on Government orders 
early in the war and many of the first-mentioned have 
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Canada Fights 


If, and when, Canada completes the 
transformation to an all-out war economy 
and fully consummates her expansive arma- 
ment program, over half of her productivity 
will be for war purposes. 


worked exclusively for long periods on military cloth 
contracts. The record of the rubber industry closely 
parallels that of the automobile and now is almost en- 
tirely converted to the production of war materials and 
a limited range of essential civilian goods, not more 
than 30 per cent of normal. Much the same conditions 
apply to the radio manufacturers and the steel mills. 
In fact, 90 per cent of the available steel is reserved for 
war purposes. Yet the output, which is more than 
double that of most pre-war years, is still below all the 
demands for this vital material, notably special steels, 
and for shipplates required for a naval and merchant 
marine construction industry which has expanded 
twenty-fold, partly to execute a cargo vessel building 
program approximating a normal year’s work of this 
kind in Great Britain. 


Forronatety, one of the world’s largest forestry in- 
dustries was able to furnish wood products which could 
be used as substitutes for steel and to supply many 
materials for various war purposes. A huge quantity of 
lumber went into the construction of 130 Canadian 
airports and aeronautical schools to accommodate the 
hundred thousand-odd airmen who have offered their 
services in this conflict. In addition, Canada furnished 
most of Britain’s supply of lumber from the time when 
European shipments ended in the Summer of 1940 until 
the resumption a few months ago of Russian imports by 
the United Kingdom, while in 1941 over 800 million 
f.b.m. was sent to the United States to aid in that 
country’s vast construction program. Canadian news- 
print mills last year made about 10,000,000 tons of 
paper and wood pulp, largely for countries, including 
the United States, dependent upon foreign sources for 
these products, recently required for explosives and 
artificial silk as well as for ordinary purposes. More- 
over, the machine shops at a number of newsprint 
mills (these shops are large and well equipped) were 
put into direct war service by contracts running into 
several millions of dollars for a great variety of parts 
for ships, planes and ordnance, thus relieving a shortage 
of machine tools. 

The ever-increasing requirements for armament and 
the greater emphasis on mechanized equipment not 
only gave an immense impetus to most of the above- 
mentioned industries but necessitated, also, sweeping 
changes in technique and the expansion of the industrial 
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Mr. SHORT is economist and assistant secretary of The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. He contributes 
occasionally to BANKING. A further report on Canada’s 
war effort appears on page 44, under the same title. 


system. Since September 1939 the industrial capacity 
of Canada has increased by about one-fifth. 

This program of industrial expansion, involving total 
expenditures and commitments of over $600,000,000, 
is more than three-quarters completed. The operation of 
hundreds of completed new plants and extensions has 
been a major factor in raising industrial production to a 
level where it now represents about half of all economic 
activity, as compared with less than 40 per cent in 1939 
and about one-third in the late 1920's. 


Frox its outset the war has made exacting demands 
upon Canadian mining. The non-ferrous base metals— 
copper, nickel, lead and zinc—valued at more than 
$160,000,000 in 1941, have practically all been reserved 
for the use of the Canadian, British and American 
Governments at about pre-war prices. Yet the produc- 
ers have managed to increase their output, though a 
heavy drain has been made on ore reserves, and to 
extend their milling facilities so as to provide for at least 
10 per cent more of these strategic materials. New 
mineral exploration and development generally have 
declined during the war period, but some successful 
work has been undertaken in searching for and bringing 
to the productive stage certain other strategic materials, 
mercury, for example. Canada is now the largest Empire 
source of mercury, and may soon become an important 
producer of tungsten and magnesium. Tin is being pro- 
duced in commercial quantities, at the rate of about 
500 tons per annum, as a by-product of lead-zinc ores. 
The production of aluminum (from imported bauxite) 
has increased about five times in the past two years and 
a further and even greater expansion is ahead, mainly 
for American use. 

With so much of her productivity (about 40 per cent, 
it might be recalled) already devoted to war purposes 
and without any worth-while labor reserve or surplus 
stocks of materials left Canada must adopt more rigor- 
ous economic policies than she has yet instituted if she 
is to reach her new armament objectives. These objec- 
tives involve the engagement of at least 100,000 new 
armament workers at a time when there are labor 
shortages in practically every form of economic activity, 
and when it is proposed to enlist nearly 200,000 more 
men in the armed forces. Until the American armament 
production assumed comparatively large proportions 
last Summer Canada could draw generously upon stocks 
of materials in the United States. But obviously the 
United States is now in a difficult supply position, 
though it has placed Canadian war plants on the same 
basis as its own in priority ratings and will otherwise go 
as far as possible to supplement Canada’s domestic 
sources in exchange for the large volume of essential 
materials it needs from its northern neighbor. 
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Parliament Building, Ottawa 


Trere is ample legislative authority to convert further 
civilian activities to greater war needs. The National 
Resources Mobilization Act of 1940, for example, em- 
powers the Dominion Government to make regulations 
“requiring persons to place themselves, their services 
and their property at the disposal of His Majesty in the 
right of Canada.” That simply means that the Govern- 
ment may direct any single business or individual to.do 
war work, except that as yet no person may be forced 
into a military unit for overseas service. 

This authority has been reinforced by the legislation 
for price and wage control. Implicit in the recently 
initiated price-wage fixing policy is mobilization of the 
nation’s business and industry, as well as a concerted 
effort to avert further inflation. The powers of the board 
appointed to implement this policy extend to control of 
production, manufacture, storage and transportation. 
It may restrict the manufacture of any commodity, or 
regulate the terms of sale apart from the actual prices. 
It may also grant exemption in individual cases. 

All these powers can be applied quite readily and 
effectively to industry, which has become fairly well 
accustomed to official control and recognizes the need 
of it in the present emergency, though there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the methods of application and 
there will of course be a certain amount of dislocation 
and some cases of evasion. Authoritarian methods of 
procuring war supplies from industry have been in 
vogue for so long that manufacturers are quite used to 
rationing, priorities, requisitioning and prices in govern- 
ment contracts that yield only moderate profits, if any. 
Moreover, a large section of industry, the new plants 
and extensions already referred to, is now government- 
owned and therefore under absolute official control. 
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The Woman Question, Ete. 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers, the American Bankers Association’s 
director of customer relations, continues the informative 
discussion that started in March BANKING. 


RE are a few more questions and comments that 
form the basis for much current conversation 
among bank personnel men: 


Isn’t there too much emphasis being placed on 
the necessity for hiring and training women as 
replacement personnel in banks? 


One of the best answers to that question is embodied 
in these excerpts taken from a recent statement by 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the 
Selective Service System: 
“One warning should be stressed above all others. 
It is this: Begin mow to train older men, handicapped 
people, and women. Train them for every sort of 
work for which you may find them adaptable. Bear 
in mind that actual combat services sooner or later 
may claim all able-bodied men from twenty to 27 
and many men above that age, while nearly all men 
up to 35 will be called for some form of service. Even 
the aircraft plants, the shipyards, and other key war 
industries must reconcile themselves to this fact. We 
will have no blanket preferences for whole industries 
or companies. We will have no blanket exemptions. 
Prepare now to build a working force of those whose 
services are not needed or cannot be used at the 
front.” 


How can we interest women in taking banking 
jobs? Most of them feel that the situation is 
strictly temporary. 


Prior to 1917 there were comparatively few women 
in banking. World War I, with its attendant shortage 
of male applicants for bank jobs, brought the first big 
influx of women into the banking field. Although that 
situation was then considered only temporary, thou- 
sands of the newcomers found permanent places—we 
had nearly 50,000 in the banks in 1929. It is true that 
with the coming of the depression, married women and 
young girls were among the first to be laid off (the 
50,000 of 1929 dropped to 36,000 in 1933), but that 
setback was only for a few years. Now we are in another 
upswing of hiring women, and we are starting with a 
far greater number (65,000) of female employees than 
was the case 25 years ago. The chances are that, regard- 
less of what might follow our winning of this war, the 
number of permanent women staff members will be 
markedly increased. In other words, if chartered bank- 
ing continues to function after this war, women have a 
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long-range opportunity in thi field, far better than has 
ever existed before. 


What types of bank work are women now be- 
ing trained to perform? 


Tae following list of job titles is by no means complete 
insofar as it would apply to the positions in a large and 
highly departmentalized financial institution. On the 
other hand, the list indicates as individual positions 
many operations that in smaller institutions (and these 
outnumber the former by twenty to one) are merged 
into a combination job held by one person. The posi- 
tions are arbitrarily placed in five classifications with 
some reference to grade of responsibility but with no 
attempt to set up a seniority chart. The list is arranged 
primarily to present the variety of women’s bank jobs. 


Junior Clerk 
Page 
Runner 
Mail 


File 
Lister 
Sorter 


Endorser 
Proof 
Clearings 
Transit 
Senior Clerk 
Librarian 


Accounting Telegraph 


New Account 
Signature 
Reception 


Tax 
Audit 
Credit 


Telephone 
Registered Mail 
Addressograph 


Return Item 
Personnel 
Purchasing 


Bookkeeper 
Commercial 
Savings 
Trust 


Analysis 
Stock Transfer 
Wire Transfer 


Multigraph 
Coupon 
Currency and Coin 


Collateral 
Securities 
Collection 
General Ledger 


Mortgage 
Payroll 
Discount 


Stenographer 
Ediphone and 
Dictaphone Statistical 
Correspondent 


Secretary 


Mortgage 
Discount 
Collection 


Statement 
Coupon 
Transfer 
Exchange 


Now, to move away from the women questions, 
has there been any survey made of the amount 
of manpower being devoted by banks to the sale 
of Defense Bonds? 


No sUCH survey has been made, but a spot (very 
spotty) check of the situation indicates that the selling 
and delivering of Defense Bonds in the banks are taking 
all or a good portion of the time of at least thirty thou- 
sand bank staff members. This figure, in all probability, 
is rather conservative. If a sufficient number of you 
personnel officers who read this would care to have a 
survey made, let us know and we'll be glad to oblige. 
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Defense Bond Promotion 


Payroll Savings Plans 


Window and Lobby Displays 


Billboards and Posters 
Ideas and Suggestions 
Bank Advertising 
Coats Off! 
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Payroll Savings Pledges 


J HIS MONTH there begins an A merica-wide canvass 
to obtain a signed pledge from every person receiving 
a regular income that he or she will systematically 
buy Defense Bonds for the duration of the war. The 
campaign will be conducted by states under the 
direction of the state administrators and their chair- 
men. Organization and time of the drive will be left 
to the Defense Savings Staff in each state. 

Many states have completed preliminary plans for 
their campaigns. Oregon, proving ground for the 
pledge program, made effective use of patriotic, 
fraternal, business and other organization member- 
ships to conduct the house-to-house canvass. Many 
states will use this type of campaign organization. 
Others will depend on veterans’ groups. A few will 
use the machinery and material frovided by political 
subdivisions. The Department of Agriculture through 
its war boards will fill an important role. 

Bankers can contribute much to the success of the 
pledge drive. They can volunteer their services as 
speakers, district workers or group leaders. Through 
their advertising they can stimulate widespread par- 
ticipation in the program. They can be extremely 
helpful as sources of accurate information regarding 
the campaign. In order to make this information 
available, the Defense Savings Staff of the Treasury 
is sending a pledge campaign manual to every bank. 


U. 8. Treasury Department 
Defense Savings Staff 


& War Bonds Out 


workers voluntarily purchase United States De- 
fense Savings Bonds and Stamps out of income 
appear here to stay for the duration of the war effort. 

Alert banks long before Pearl Harbor saw the straws 
in the wind, and began encouraging adoption of payroll 
savings plans. They saw in sale of the bonds, and 
particularly in the payroll mode of sale, a wide-open 
opportunity to build for the future. They knew that 
it was a patriotic thing to promote the bonds—that 
such promotion added to a bank’s goodwill in the 
community. They realized that promotion would cost 
money. 

But looking ahead realistically, they saw in pay 
allotment bond-buying plans a vast machinery being 
set up to educate free-spending workers in the habits 
of thrift. 

At the present time there are several payroll savings 
plans for the regular purchase of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps from income, but so far as participation of 
banks in them is concerned, they fall into a few fairly 
distinct types, some of which are discussed herewith. 


Prrester deduction plans to help wage and salary 


The Company Plan 


UNDER TuIs plan, the commercial or savings bank’s 
role is limited to adviser and, possibly, issuing agent. 
The company deducts agreed-on sums from participat- 
ing employees’ pay envelopes. When sums in the in- 
dividual employee’s account, kept by the company’s 
bookkeepers, reach an amount large enough to buy a 
Defense Bond, the company buys the bond, either from 


PLEDGE FOR REGULAR INVESTMENT IN 


DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS 
NOTE—This is not an order form. The Signer will buy Defense Savings Bonds 


by one of the methods listed below: 
To aid the National Defense, I pledge that, 
I will invest the sum of $ 


I will buy these Bonds: 
(CO From a post office, bank, or other sales agency. 


ORIGINAL 
Send to Treasury Dept. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 


in Defense Savings Bonds (or Stamps) each C0 week. 


month. 
O 


C0 By mail from the Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


(J Under a Pay-Roll Savings Plan (or other similar arrangement for regular purchasing) in 


effect at my place of employment: 


(Employer's business address) 
OC Through a regular purchase plan installed by the following organization: 


"(Employer's mame) 


(Name of organization) 


If you are already pur- 
chasing Defense Bonds 
systematically, please 
indicate the type of 
plan when —s this 
agreement. check 
here. 


(Address) 


I will faithfully fulfill this pledge for the duration of the War or so long as I am financially able to do so. 


(Name of Organization and Agent Securing Pledge) 


D.8.8.176 
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the United States Treasury, the Federal Reserve bank, 
the local commercial or savings bank or trust com- 
pany, the postoffice, or any other authorized issuing 
agency, and turns it over to the employee. 

Bankers approached by concerns for information on 
payroll purchase setups can do a yeoman’s job telling 
them about the proven mechanics of modes now in op- 
eration, and seeing to it that they install the plan best 
suited to their particular needs. 

In advising industrial executives about a plan, these 
“musts” should be heavily stressed: 

Any plan for the continued purchase of Defense 
Savings Bonds should (1) be entirely voluntary; (2) 
it should be simple; (3) it should tie in as closely as 
possible with normal business practices; and (4) it 
should be continuous in operation. 

Every plan should have the following five funda- 
mental features, no matter whether the concern is big 
or small: 

1. Provision must be made for notifying prospective 
participants that the plan is available. 

2. Some form must be provided on which the par- 
ticipant can voluntarily state his wishes regarding his 
participation in the plan. 

3. Some mechanism must be set up to insure that 
allotments from pay, sales of stamps, etc., are made 
regularly and accurately. 

4. A means must be provided for keeping a record of 
the amounts accumulated, and of the amounts applied 
to the purchase of bonds. 

5. Some method must be provided for purchasing 
and delivering the bonds from time to time whenever 
sufficient funds accumulate. 

In organizing a pay allotment plan of any type, the 
best way to start it rolling is to have the chairman of 
the board, the president, or some other principal officer 
of the company announce it in a letter to his employees. 
Details of the plan’s workings should accompany the 
announcement. 

If the concern is small, sometimes only a couple of 
mimeographed sheets are required for the announce- 
ment. 

A leaflet, Form DSS-111, and other valuable aids in 
preparing booklets may be obtained from your regional 
defense savings committee. 

Better have the employer check with the regional 
committee, too, before deciding on any certain form of 
plan, for some plans can be drawn to use standard 
bookkeeping, accounting and control forms which are 
supplied by government agencies at no cost. 

Posters, too, are available for display on factory walls 
and bulletin boards. 


A Special Account Plan 


A PAYROLL allotment mode widely used among both 
big and little concerns is this one: 

The plan is announced, with a letter from the presi- 
dent to employees, as in the company plan. 
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Honor flags and certificates of merit are now available to 
banks, industrial plants, business firms and other organiza- 
tions boasting a 90 per cent or more employee participation 
in a payroll savings plan for the purchase of Defense Bonds. 
The certificates and a list of firms authorized to sell display 
flags can be obtained from the state administrators 


The employee voluntarily signs a payroll savings 
authorization card telling the employer to set aside a 
fixed amount each payday toward purchase of his 
bonds. 

The employer takes the designated amount out of 
each pay check or envelope and places it in a special 
account in your bank. 

The employer maintains a record of accumulated 
allotments credited to each employee. , 

When sufficient allotment funds have accumulated, 
the employer orders the bonds from the issuing agency, 
which delivers the bonds directly to the employee. 

The advantage of this plan—with its special account 
in your bank—is that it assures workers the company 
is not co-mingling employee pay savings sums for 
bond purchases with its own working or capital funds. 


A Stamp Plan 


THE ALLOTMENT method known as the payroll stamp 
plan is coming into broad use among firms where the 
average worker’s pay is small,—where 25 to 50 cents 
a week may be the top average amount he can spare 
for Defense Bonds. 

The company presents to the bank making up its 
payroll a schedule of Defense Stamp purchases its em- 
ployees individually wish to make each week out of 
income. 

If, for example, the employee wants to buy one 25- 
cent Defense Stamp a week, in lieu of a quarter the 
bank puts a 25-cent stamp in his pay envelope. The 
employee pastes the stamp in a Treasury-prepared 
album. 

Next month BANKING will describe a group agent 
plan and also the management by a bank of a bond- 
buying setup. 
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DISPLAY! Bank Windows 


ILtino1is—This Chicago bank built a Defense Bond 
window display around the A.B.A. dive bomber poster. 
Included are British and Free French posters and scale 
models of planes, guns, tanks and an aircraft carrier 


ILLInois—Chicago again, this time the Madison-Craw- 

ford National Bank’s striking lobby display. The ele- 

vated Liberty is considerably more than life-size and is 

done in red, white and blue. The torch effect is produced 
by an electric light 


VICTORY 


“3 


HANDY & BOESSER 


New Jersey—For the story of the Bloomfield Savings 
Institution’s door-to-door canvass see page 39. The 
picture shows two householders at the bank’s Victory 
Club booth in the lobby, flanked by “Sons of Uncle Sam” 


WaAsSHINGTON—The Seattle-First National Bank, in 
Seattle, used this simple but unusual patriotic motif 
as a means of telling passersby that they could help 
their country’s armed forces by taking advantage of 


the bank’s “Buy-Me-a-Bond” plan 


YOU CAN BUY 
BATTLESHIPS - PLANES - TANKS 
AT THIS BANK 


USE OUR 
"BUY-ME-A-BOND PLAN 
TO DO Your BiT Por VICTORY 
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UY DEFENSE BONDS <S 


HERE... 


NEBRASKA—The Cozad State Bank, above, used toy 
guns, soldiers and planes to point up its display. Cliff 
Young, chairman of the county bond sales committee, 


is holding the bond for the picture om DEFENSE BONDS “NE 


* AND STAMPS 


Inp1ANA—The Old National Bank in Evansville, above, 
right, puts its bond booster above the vault entrance 


* 


FLoripa—The First National Bank in Palm Beach, 

right, has a special booth in its lobby. In the picture, 

Charles Francis Coe, attorney and writer, is presenting 
a bond at the booth to his office manager 


* 


ILt1no1s—The State Bank and Trust Company, Evans- 
ton, below, left, had to build a booth in its lobby to take 
care of the bond and stamp business 


* 


New York—The Metropolitan Savings Bank, New 
York City, below, right, used the life-size figure of a 
soldier in its window display 


WE'VE DONE Tl BEFORE 


tort 


DEFENSE. BONDS 


SAVE FOR TAKES 
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Billboards and “Posters 


New York—This poster is used effectively by Peninsular 
National Bank of Cedarhurst, New York 


New York—The Savings Bank of Utica set this sign at the 
intersection of half a dozen streets 


* 


Missourt—A larger poster in the lobby of the First National 


Bank in St. Louis 


UNITED 
WE STAND 


WITH THE WILL 
TO WIN 


DEFENSE BONDS 
STAMPS 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
j MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CO@PORATION 


| Bonds: Stamps 
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TIZENS NATIONAI 
BANK 


Cc bank set a 50-foot billboard at 
four strategic corners 


UNITED STATES 
UY SAVINGS BONDS * 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


NATIONAL BANK 
HEMPSTEAD TPKE 


New YorK—The Franklin Square National Bank also has a 
billboard 


For Every Bank—Here’s a plaque for lobbies and windows 
presenting the statement drafted by the A.B.A. Economic 
Policy Commission 
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Ideas! 


Reward 


THE BOUNTY on Axis warships grows apace. Joining 
with other banks of the Coral State, the FLorIpA BANK 
at Chipley has announced participation in the plan of 
awarding cash to United States airmen officially credited 
with sinking enemy battleships. The resolution made 
public recently by the bank’s directors cited the con- 
viction that aerial supremacy and the skill of fighters 
and bombers will bring ultimate victory to our shores. 
A copy of the resolution was sent to the Secretaries of 
War and Navy and to each member of the Florida dele- 
gation in Congress. 


Bond Booklet 


Tue Savincs BANK oF Utica (New York) is using a 
new idea in Defense Savings Stamp albums. In addition 
to providing ruled space for $18.75 in 25 cent stamps, the 
booklet contains an emotional and inspirational appeal 
to children and adults alike to complete the bank’s pro- 
gram for buying a bond. Alternate pages illustrate in 
words and pictures the patriotism of historic national 
figures: Patrick Henry, George Washington, John Paul 
Jones and Abraham Lincoln. Other pages recall the 
World War I, contrasted to the present conflict, and 
finally our peace aims. A list of war items valued at 
$18.75 also makes a pointed appeal. 


Sons of Uncle Sam 


ONE OF THE MOST unusual publicity programs in 
behalf of Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps was staged 
recently by the BLoomrietp (New Jersey) SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. The problem of reaching every home in 
the community with an invitation to join the bank’s 
Victory Club was solved by a novel mass-plan distribu- 
tion of Liberty Bell door hangers. The bank hired four 
well-known local high school lads, dressed them in top 


Speech Material 


S 1x new Defense Savings Bond merchandising 
talks for the use of bankers—four for the radio, one 
for women’s groups, and one for business men— 
have been prepared by the Public Education Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association in 
cooperation with the Treasury Department’s Defense 
Savings Staff, and are now available at 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

These new speeches stress the sound economics of 
Defense Bonds for investment purposes; the im- 
portance of buying bonds out of current income; and 
explain the part the banks are playing in their sale. 

Additional talks will be released shortly. 

Treasury Department officials again are asking all 
radio stations to contribute free time to bankers who 
will speak in behalf of Defense Bonds. 
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We Liber Wy 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death” 


Henrys we 


the corridors ot rime as 


Stampa 
[ 1 


254 25 


tds have come nnging down 
a battle cry of free 
Amercan people Liberty loving, they rebelled 
against oppression @ . . liberty lowing. they have 
never bowed tu tyranny 


$2.50 
TOTAL 


STAMP 


VALUE 


$2.50 


Page from Defense Stamp album (see story at left) 


On this page, I place my firs tokens of the 
Minute Man, the symbol of America on guard, 
Defense Savings Stamps that wil! aid the cause 
of liberty for the world. 


hat, blue frock coat and striped trousers, called them 
“Sons of Uncle Sam,” and, at the same time, set in 
motion a teaser newspaper campaign to stir local inter- 
est. (See picture, page 41.) These lads covered every 
residence in the city, singly and in pairs, and became a 
familiar trade-mark for the bank’s Victory Club. In all, 
more than 10,000 homes were visited. The results rolled 
up at the Victory Club booth in the bank lobby. (See 
picture, page 36.) President W. W. Miller admits that 
the stunt may impress fellow-bankers as a bit “circusy”’ 
and undignified, but, to the contrary, folks in Bloomfield 
liked the idea and paid the bank many a compliment. 


Radio 


MAJOR NETWORK participating shows are not the 
only programs to substitute Savings Bonds and Stamps 
for cash and other material prizes. One interesting ex- 
ample in the financial class is the Monday evening 
“Spelling Bee” sponsored over WTRC by the First 
NATIONAL BANK of Elkhart, Indiana, for 6th grade 
public and parochial school pupils. The program is con- 
ducted as a tournament, with representatives from two 
schools competing each week until all have appeared on 
the air. Winners of the finals receive a silver trophy for 
their school; weekly winners receive personal awards of 
$3, $2 and $1 in Defense Stamps. Tournament rules and 
word selections are arranged by the principals of various 
local schools and the high school public speaking in- 
structor, who serves as program monitor. As further 
publicity for Defense Bonds and Stamps, the bank de- 
votes half the commercials to timely appeals to a wide 
radio audience. 


Statements 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT uses its month-end 
statement as a vehicle for bond promotion. At the bot- 
tom of each statement is imprinted in red ink the 
Minute Man symbol and slogan. The cost of this addi- 
tional printing, the bank reports, is less than $1 per 
1,000 copies. 
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Advertise! 
Don’t Sabotage Him! 


4 streamlined campaign 
just undertaken by the 


savings banks of New York 
State represents an aggressive 
effort to sell regular savings 
out of current income, and to 
discourage foolish spending 
and hoarding. 

With a budget approxi- 
mating $325,000 for the first 
year, the program includes 
newspaper advertising, spot 
radio announcements, a mo- 
tion picture, and a merchan- 
dising campaign. It is the 
first attempt by a group of 
banks in the widespread use 
of these media to accomplish 
an objective keyed directly to 
the Treasury's Defense Bond 
|\campaign, and at the same 
time, to hit aggressively at 
foolish spending and cash 
hoarding. 

series of one-minute 
spot radio announcements 
uver 12 stations gives complete 
| coverage of the State. 


Put your money to work by saving! 
Make every pay-day your save day! 


ET behind the men behind the guns! Fight- Safeguard your future! Open a Savings ac- 
ing men need fighting dollars! The dollars count at your Sevings Bank. Make this account 
you deposit in your Savings Bank account—the grow every pay-day. It assures you of security for 
money you invest in Defense Bonds gives them —_ yourself and your loved ones... ready cash when 
more tanks, more planes, more warships to win needed...an easy mind when taxes are due. 
8 speedier victory for America! Remember, too, that Defense Bonds are of 


Now, while you are making steady wages, greater value to you and to America than need- 
be wise. Don't waste your money by foolish _less luxuries. So why not decide to buy Defense 
spending ...as so many thousands of people did Bonds every pay-day at your Savings Bank? 
during World War I. Needless spending today The men in the Service ate giving everything, 
is sabotage. It causes price rises and inflation. even their lives, to win victory for you. Back 
Hoarding money is harmful, too... for dollars them up! Visit your Savings Bank now. Learn 
hoarded at home are idle dollars...fifth-column how to make your savings work for Victory— 
dollars...unsafe dollars! Victory for America, Security for you. 


SAVINGS BANKS of New York State 


Sponsored by the Servings Bonk: of Brooktyn, Queens Long istond one States 


| Below, left to right, effective 
Defense Bond advertisements 
from The Atlantic National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Boys Are Serving 
“For the Duration” 


and the least that we on the “home front” can do is 


to keep on buying Defense Bonds until the War has 
been won. 


To the old reliable reasons 
for SAVING 


TWO NEW ONES HAVE BEEN ADDED 


1 Save to buy Defense Bonds 


Enlist now in the army of patriotic home-folks 
who are buying a Bond with part of every pay. 


Lend Uncle Sam every dollar you can possibly 
spare. He'll repay you with liberal interest. 


DAUPHIN DEPOSIT sells 
Defense Bonds 
without handling charge 


2. Sove for those new and larger Taxes 


PEABER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


*OF-SAFETY-AND-SERVICE® 
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In an interesting advertisement (a sec- 

tion of which is shown below) the 

Bankers Trust Company of New 

York calls upon everyone to buy 
Defense Bonds 


If you can’t fight- 


Buy Bonds for Tanks, 
Planes, Guns, Ships- 
Bonds for Victory! 
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Join the payroll 


allotment plan today 
Every business which has 
three or more employees can 
put this idea into action. The 
plan is so simple that one of 
the country’s largest public 
utilities uses the same easy 
card system as a company 
having a handful of workers. 
For a free kit of cards 
and other printed matter, 
used under the plan, employ- 
ers should address Treasury 
Depe., Section A, 709 Twelfth 
St.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Portion of an effective ad- 
vertisement by BANK OF 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
of New York, at left, stress- 
ing the importance of buy- 
ing Defense Bonds out of 
current income. In the body 
of the ad copy, the bank 
describes the payroll sav- 
ings plan as “a sure plan 
for backing up the nation’s 
fighters.” It lists various 
bond denominations, show- 
ing the increase in value at 
maturity 


This Bioomrietp (N. J.) 

Savincs INstiTuTION ad- 

vertisement is one of a series 

used in the bank’s Victory 

Club campaign described 
on page 39 


HE SONS OF UNCLE SAM 
will visit every home in 
Bloomfield beginning this 


ast 


Each pay day is Defense Bond day 
We wad ‘Lik 
$18 75 Whit GROW TO $275.00 
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Ideas! 


Stopper 


UNDER-SEA WARFARE approaching our shores is the 
headline stopper in the day’s news. For the MERCHANTS 
& Newark (N. J.) Trust Company the submarine is a 
window stopper and teacher of an object lesson and an 
incentive in the bank’s current Defense Bond and Stamp 
sales drive. The window trim features the original model 
of Bernays Johnson’s “suicide”’ submarine, formerly ig- 
nored by this country, but treacherously used by Ger- 
many and Japan. Check around: there are model makers 
in your community anxious for the opportunity to dis- 
play their skill. Planes, tanks, ships of every class, and 
miscellaneous other model hobbies are yours for the 
asking. They make an effective window trim and tie-in 
perfectly with current promotion objectives. 


Ally Display 

IF YOU AGREE that the average American is impressed 
by facts and figures, but is generally down on his geog- 
raphy and war statistics, here’s a display idea with food 
for thought: THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, trims its windows with an impressive 
symbol of the United Nations. Instead of the banners of 
Great Britain, China and Russia, which to the average 
American represents the sum total of allied resources, 
the bank displays the flags of 35 united allied nations— 
flags that still fly over a large area of the world’s surface, 
command its seas and represent a vast superiority in 
natural wealth, resources and manpower. 


Movies 
THE TREASURY’S DEFENSE SAVINGS STAFF has 
three news reel crews on the road making local one- 
minute movies called “‘This Week’s Minute Men 
for Defense.”” The films are shown locally. Many 
bankers are appearing in these pictures, telling 
why Defense Savings Bonds are a good investment. 


Campaign 

THE Savincs Banks AssociATION of New York 
State released the first of a series of cooperative news- 
paper advertisements last month in its campaign to 
combat extravagance. The opening gun denounced: 
“Foolish Spending is Sabotage.” The campaign in 
major dailies is supported by 90 member-banks. It will 
later be extended to major weekly publications in the 
savings bank areas, and will be supplemented by spot 
radio announcements and showings of the Association’s 
new motion picture. One important objective will be to 
encourage Defense Bond investments out of income 
rather than from savings. (See ad, page 40.) 
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Special booth of 
the savings banks 
of Brooklyn, 
Queens, L. I., and 
Staten Island at 
the Brooklyn Un- 
ion Gas Company 
to encourage the 
sale of Defense 
Bonds and Stamps 
to the women at- 
tending daily 
luncheons at the 
Gas Mart. At right, 
Joseph Upton, 
president, Queens 
County Savings 
Bank, selling the 
first defense stamps 
at the booth 


Goal: 100 per cent 


AT PRESS TIME, latest totals show that 310, or 43 per 
cent of the commercial banks in New York State have 
notified their state association of 100 per cent employee- 
participation in the Treasury’s voluntary payroll sav- 
ings defense plan. Many other institutions in the 80 to 
90 per cent range are moving up to the final goal. 

Since New York is credited with the largest bank per- 
sonnel of any state—what a commentary on banking 
support, if these figures will hold true for the rest of the 
country! New York State Bankers Association, like 
other State groups, is now making a concerted effort to 
spread the payroll savings program to local business 
and industrial plants. 


Essay Contests 


be HE MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION announces 
a state-wide high school essay contest on the subject 
“Sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps and Other 
Services Rendered by Banks.” In addition to $175 
in bonds to be awarded at the finals, local banks in 
each participating city will increase the incentive 
with 10 to 15 prizes for the semi-final competitions. 
A campaign is under way now to encourage local 
bankers to address all high schools and urge students 
to discuss defense savings plans with their parents. 

The River Rouge (Michigan) Savings Bank spon- 
sored a successful essay contest for school children on 
the theme, “Why You Should Buy Defense Bonds.” 
A $25 bond was awarded to the winner in each of 
eight schools in the city. The prizes were distributed 
by President Wilfred H. Burke when the successful 
contestants visited the bank. In a full page newspaper 
advertisement the bank published the winning essays 
and pictures of the writers. 
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Victory Gardens 


WItTH SPRING comes the tilling of victory gardens. 
One of the most practical ideas on this subject takes 
root in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. City Parks Direc- 
tor Robert C. Leitner recently appealed to owners of 
unimproved property for permission to plow their 
lands and turn it over temporarily to a city-wide corps 
of victory gardeners. Seeds are not furnished for the 
project, but the city promises water for sprinkling, 
without charge. DAUPHIN Deposit Trust Com- 
PANY was among the first large holders to pledge 
vacant properties under its charge to this worthy 
endeavor. 


Thrift 


THE PRACTICE OF THRIFT, looked down upon as old- 
fashioned during the meteoric 20’s and the disillusioned 
30’s, is having a new popularity. The public, looking 
back upon its malpractices, is appalled by the wasteful- 
ness that has been called the highest standard of living 
in the world. Faced with the necessity of tightening the 
belt and doing without, the public is more receptive to 
the simple rules of thrift than ever before. 

This presents both an obligation and an opportunity 
to banks. The time has come to repeat those forgotten 
lessons of the past. As a contribution in this direction, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & Trust Company of 
Chicago has prepared for distribution to customers and 
public a folder entitled: “Thrift—A Vital Part of Win- 
ning the War.” This folder is not just an appeal to buy 
Defense Bonds or open savings accounts; it is a broad 
treatise on the importance of practicing thrift as a way 
of life. 


The Big Night 


LIKE MANY other communities, Saturday night is the 
big night in Hartington, Nebraska. Town folks and 
country folks turn out for a gay time en masse. To give 
them all a chance to buy a share in America, the BANK 
oF HARTINGTON puts forth an extra service in behalf of 
Defense Bonds and Stamps. The entire staff, including 
officers, runs a Saturday night shift from 7:30 to 10 p.m. 
The only business transacted is defense securities. 


Buying war bonds at the Treasury, New York City, in 1898 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
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Schools, Banks and Defense Stamps 


Waex the United States Treasury Department 
made plans to sell Defense Stamps in the schools, 
the status of the school savings banks was not clear. 

Some banks debated whether it would be more pa- 
triotic to withdraw from the school savings activity to 
make way for the sale of stamps. They stood ready to 
take this action despite the fact that their school sav- 
ings systems had been built up over many years. 

Other banks felt they would like to continue school 
banking at the same time the stamps were being sold. 
This would mean, undoubtedly, that the sale of De- 
fense Stamps would be less than if all efforts were 
concentrated on the sale of stamps. 

The Savings Division of the American Bankers 
Association brought these problems to the attention of 
the Treasury Department and the United States Office 
of Education. Both B. M. Edwards, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, recognized that the school savings systems in 
operation were worked out through the years as the 
most satisfactory means by which children might save. 

Both the Treasury and the United States Office of 
Education took the position, therefore, that the deci- 
sion rested in the hands of the local school and bank 
authorities, but expressed the feeling that in schools 
in which a school savings bank is operating, there 
would be no necessity for a stamp program, provided 
the savings of the children are accumulated for the 
purchase of defense securities. 

In the pamphlet, “Sharing America,” published 
jointly by the Treasury and the Office of Education, 
it is recommended that the children save either 
through their school savings accounts or through 
stamps, but that the two savings plans should not be 
run concurrently and in competition with each 
other. 


Big Brother 


CONTINENTAL ILttNots Post No. 383, CONTINENTAL 
ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND Trust Company (Chi- 
cago)—the only bank post in the American Legion— 
plays big brother to fellow-employees about to enter 
military service. Members, 210 strong, teach the ropes 
to the recruits, give each a gift usable in camp, and 
keep up regular correspondence with each man while 
in camp. This is one of the many important activities 
on the Post program. Members are active in service and 
welfare work among veterans of World War I, handle 
the civilian defense work within the bank and in their 
home communities. Two members are again in active 
service. The Post has a colorful history. It was organ- 
ized in 1919 as Illinois Trust & Savings Bank Post, and 
has changed its name in 1923 and 1929 as a result of 
bank mergers. It boasts one of the few fife and drum 
corps in the Legion, and has won distinction for its 
“Spirit of 1776” and its special corps, each dressed in the 
uniform of one of our wars. 
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AS THE WORLD BECOMES SMALLER 


THE TIME BECOMES SHORTER 


@ The hand of Mite: hes = ing men heve paid and will 
closed on the people ef ether continue te pay that price 
nations, depriving them: of with their very lives. WE 


* THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


“BANK* TORONTO 


@ Now is the time for you to help on 
“the firing line”. 


Lend your savings and as much of your 
future earnings as possible to Canada, so 
_ that she may equip her Naval, Army and 
Air Services, as well as aid our Allies. 


Buy the NEW VICTORY BONDS 


Aad Bock Canada’s Great Fighting Men 


1 Af time is required to pay for Victory desire to borrow against them. Give 
Bonds this Bank will lend you the 9 your subscription wo the Victory Loan 
who colle on von and tell him 
at branches of the Bank for protection 

the Victory Bonds on your bebsif of your Victory Bonds afd other 
whether you pey for them in full or valuables, a1 low cost. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


SIR THQMAS WHITE, G.CALG, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


& A © 
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Tights! 


ur Canadian neighbors are rallying to their 
O governments’ second Victory Loan campaign 
with characteristic enthusiasm. Indications are that 
the $600,000,000 loan will again be oversubscribed, 
as was the first and the two preceding war loans. The 
National War Finance Committee, like our own 
Defense Savings Staff, has undertaken this job with 
gusto, utilizing the Dominion’s press, radio, mag- 
azines, billboards and other major publicity media. 
In full support of the national effort are the com- 
munity drives undertaken by industry and business, 
and by all branch banks which act as selling agents 
for Victory Loan Bonds. The war savings publicity 
has in the past been conducted as both a campaign 
and a sustained program with every available media 
playing its part. The initial drive was primarily 
educational. The second drive aims to consolidaie 
results by appealing for increased individual pledges 
and popularizing the payroll plan and bank deposit 
pledges. G. W. Spinney, of the Bank of Montreal, 
serves as permanent chairman of the National War 


Finance Committee. 
* 


The advertisments appearing on this page are indic- 
ative of the cooperation of the banks. 


HOLD HIGH THE TORCH 


democracy, freedom—everything 
that makes life worth while—is at Participate today—to the limit of your 
stoke. Only victory can preserve it. ability—in the new Victory Loan. 
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“Economy, yes... but Single 
Posting saves a lot of 
mistakes, too.” 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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ITH Recordak Single Posting at 

work in your bank, you naturally 
think first of the savings. And they are 
worth thinking about—particularly in 
these days. A good third in labor... 
some 40% in machine expenses...a 
full half in stationery ... and up to 98% 
in storage space. But Single Posting 
pays extra dividends. 

... for instance, greater accuracy. Rec- 
ordak Single Posting is the “photo- 
graphic system’”—and a photographic 
copy, of course, is an exact copy... no 
errors, no Omissions. 


... for instance, increased speed. Copy- 
ing 100 or more checks a minute is 
routine for Recordak. 

...and finally, new safety. A file-on- 
film is a one-piece file; nothing can be 
added, nothing taken away—without de- 
tection. Thousands of records compact 
on film at your finger tips. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It re- 
quires no capital outlay. May we send 
complete information? Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Carelessness and Victory 
dont mix! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness! 


There’s no age limit. You and you and YOU 
can help stop the accidents that are delaying 
production —that are destroying lives and 
property. You and you and YOU can help 

stop our $322,000,000 annual fire loss. 
To win this war, every one of us must 
hu Chttene fight as never before against tragic and need- Be patriotic — drive carefully ! 
less waste of time, manpower, machines Civilian carelessness mustn’t delay 


One-third of all fatal accidents— 


. convoys. Drive at moderate speed 
and no one knows how many less and materials. —obey all traffic rules. And remem- 
serious injuries—happen at home! A Hartford Agent or your insurance ber: an accident today may mean 


Eliminate every possible hazard. Be 


broker can obtain valuable advice for you —*® °@r for you for the duration! 
especially careful in blackouts. 


on how to prevent accidents and fires. He 
can also build asound program of insurance 
to protect you or your business against 
serious financial loss. 


<— America’s worst enemy 


Fire attacks somewhere every two minutes 

— always without warning. A Hartford 

Agent can furnish you with expert advice To reach a Hartford Agent 

on fire prevention. Follow this advice— Call Western Union (or Canadian National 

help stop needless loss! Telegraphs) and ask for the name and address 
of the nearest Hartford representative. Let 


. E him study your insurance needs in the light 
Keep em Flying! of today’s conditions. Or talk to your broker. 


RTFORD IN 


ar ford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford | 


HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF 


THE LEGAL ANSWER PAGE 


Defaulted Insurance Loans 


What should a bank do when there has been a default 
on a loan secured by an assigned life insurance policy? 
Should the policy be surrendered for its cash value? 


Tue answer is almost always, no. The American 
Bankers Association has always urged its members to 
avoid unnecessarily surrendering policies for their cash 
value. This is based upon the sound reason that life 
insurance is different from other types of collateral in 
that it can seldom, if ever, be replaced at the same 
cost, and sometimes cannot be replaced at all. It is 
believed that in practically all cases where it is neces- 
sary to resort to pledged policies to satisfy a loan, the 
interests of all parties concerned would be best served 
by negotiating a policy loan, i.e., an advance from 
the insurer. This procedure seems to have been fre- 
quently avoided because of the mistaken belief that the 
bank would assume a personal obligation to repay, as 
in the case of an ordinary loan. 

The term “policy loan” is somewhat of a misnomer 
as such so-called loans are in reality only advances of 
policy accumulations or reserves. This fact is recog- 
nized by the insurers and by the statutes in some states. 
Insurers advise that in no case can a personal judgment 
be obtained on a policy “note.” 

Section 155 of the New York Insurance Law provides 
that no life insurance policy, except single premium, 
non-participating, term, industrial and group insurance 
policies, shall be “delivered or issued for delivery in this 
state” unless it contains in substance the provisions 
therein set forth. One of these provisions is that after 
the payment of three full years premiums, and while 
the policy is in force, the insurer will “advance, on 
proper assignment or pledge of the policy and on the 
sole security thereof,” an amount equal to the reserve 
at the end of the current policy year. The Ohio General 
Code prescribes the forms that “are established as 
standard forms” in which life insurance policies may 
be issued by domestic companies, or delivered in that 
state.” All the statutory forms, except term insurance 
policies, contain provisions relative to loans that are 
the same as those required by the New York law. (See 
Sections 9411-9415). 


For many years insurers have generally looked with 
disfavor upon the use of life insurance as collateral for 
commercial loans. Many insurers have determined that, 
where there are no attending circumstances indicating 
that adverse claims may be filed, they will implement 
the assignment Form No. 10 recommended by the Bank 
Management Commission A.B.A. and deal exclusively 
with the assignee without proof of debt and default 
thereon. However, some insurers decline to implement 
this form and many of those have indicated that their 
principal objection to it is that it conveys the sole right 
to surrender the policy. Those insurers might change 
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their attitude if they were assured that the right to 
surrender would not be exercised unnecessarily. 

The courts have generally held that in the absence of 
prohibitions against or restrictions upon assignment 
contained in the policy contract, life insurance is freely 
assignable as other choses in action. Thus the insurers 
must accept and file an assignment on any form. How- 
ever, it is a well established principle of law that no 
matter how absolute in form an assignment may be, 
it may be shown to be in reality an assignment for 
collateral purposes and in fact Form No. 10 shows this 
on its face. Therefore, although this form absolves the 
insurers from liability upon dealing exclusively with 
the assignee, the insurers are within their rights in 
insisting upon satisfying themselves as to the existence 
of a debt and default and the amount owing to the 
assignee, before making payment. Thus, although the 
insurer cannot deny the existence of a claim by the: 
assignee to some part of the insurance proceeds, the: 
assignee can be compelled to resort to the courts to: 
establish the amount thereof and to enforce its rights.. 
The insurer is, therefore, in a position to delay the: 
assignee in collecting its debt and put it to extra expense. 
It is obviously highly desirable to get the complete: 
cooperation of the insurers. 


By adopting the policy loan procedure the bank will! 
accomplish its objective of collecting its loan and at: 
the same time preserve any equity that the insured may 
have in the policy and foster the goodwill of the in-- 
surers. It is believed that many insurers that will not: 
implement the form when the bank seeks to surrender: 
the policy for its cash value, would cooperate and deall 
exclusively with the assignee seeking to negotiate a. 
policy loan. 

Furthermore, there is an additional advantage to be 
derived from adopting the policy loan method of real- 
izing upon the collateral. If the bank surrenders the 
policy for its cash value, any excess proceeds remaining 
after satisfying its loan and interest must be paid to 
“the persons entitled thereto under the terms of the 
Policy had this assignment not been executed.” (Para- 
graph E.I. Form No. 10). Where there are contingent 
beneficiaries it is difficult to determine who would have 
been entitled to the proceeds if the policy had not beem 
assigned and surrendered by the assignee. If optional 
modes of settlement are in effect, the problem is further 
complicated by the possibility of being required to dis- 
burse the excess proceeds in installments. Of course, 
Paragraph F of Form No. 10 permits the assignee to 
demand only so much of the proceeds as is necessary to 
satisfy its loan, but the insurer may object to assuming 
the responsibility for proper disposition of the excess 
and particularly if only a small amount is involved. This: 
very troublesome problem can be avoided by not 
surrendering the policy. 
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‘BOOKS: 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, send 
your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 East 
AOth Street, New York. Your order will be filled promptly. 
More and more of BANKING’S readers are taking advantage of 
this service. Want to try it? 


War Finances 


FINANCING THE War. Tax Institute, Philadelphia. 
357 pp. $2.50. 


Tue title of this book was the subject of the Institute’s 
conference last December, and its contents comprise 
papers there delivered. Eighteen competent authorities 
cover various phases of war finance, with emphasis on 
avoidance of inflation. Possibilities of adjustments to 
ease the impact of war taxes, and the experience of war- 
ring countries, are other general subjects considered. 

The contributors inclide Robert Warren of Prince- 
ton, Homer Jones of FDIC, Harley L. Lutz of Prince- 
ton, F. E. Seidman, C.P.A., Alzada Comstock of Mount 
Holyoke, Charles C. Abbott of Harvard and E. Gordon 
Keith of Harvard. 

The Institute is integrated with the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


Cleveland F.R.B. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND. By 
Arthur Frederick Blaser, Jr. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 306 pp. $3.50. 


Herz is a description of one Reserve bank—its nature, 
functions and operations—set against the economic 
background of the territory the bank serves, namely, the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. Private and govern- 
ment credit institutions operating in the district are also 
dealt with. The bank’s organization and services, its 
credit policies and operations receive due attention. 

The author is assistant professor of economics and 
business administration at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, New York. The study is one in a series, 
by different writers, on the 12 Reserve banks. In addi- 
tion to the Cleveland institution, the “Feds” of Boston, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco have been 
covered. 


New Capital 


Keys to Business Casu. By William Hurd Hillyer. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 104 pp. $1. 


Ma. HittyeEr tells, non-technically, how the “average 
independent business”—one that takes in $20,000 to 
$2,000,000 annually—can get additional capital when 
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it’s needed, and how secure financial backing can be 
obtained for a new venture. There is a chapter on banks 
and factors as sources of capital, another on financing 
defense orders, and some good advice on “how to ap- 
proach your lender.” Other subject matter includes 
sources of amortization capital and long-term money, 
the raising of “venture capital,” figuring the true cost 
of money, and the choice of a lender. 


Canada at War 


MosIiziInG CANADA’s RESOURCES FOR War. By 
A. F. W. Plumptre. Macmillan Company, New York. 
306 pp. $3.25. 


Tus volume is a considerably revised edition of a report 
prepared for Price Administrator Henderson by Profes- 
sor Plumptre, who is consultant for Canada to the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington. The author, 
assistant professor of political economy, University of 
Toronto, surveys the Dominion’s swiftly changing econ- 
omy during two years of war. He offers a coherent analy- 
sis of the problems encountered “in adapting a not very 
highly industrialized country to the sudden demands of 
modern mechanized warfare.” 


Other Books 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRACTICE. By 
Watrous H. Irons. Ronald Press, New York. 606 pp. 
$4.50. This book for the student of credit stresses 
“analysis as the key to the solution of credit and col- 
lection problems.” The author is associate professor 
of banking and finance, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Texas. 

HANDBOOK ON Bankruptcy. By A. Lincoln Lavine. 
Professional Publications, Inc. 266 pp. $2.75. A refer- 
ence work on the Chandler Act, explaining each provi- 
sion of the law. It also contains, in addition to adequate 
indexes, all the official forms and general orders pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

COLLECTIVE WAGE DETERMINATION. By Z. Clark 
Dickinson. Ronald Press, New York. 640 pp. $5. The 
professor of economics at the University of Michigan 
here assembles the results of an extended study of prob- 
lems and principles in bargaining, arbitration and legis- 
lation. 

Money, CURRENCY AND BANKING. By Harold L. 
Reed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 522 pp. 
$3.75. Here’s a new text that aims to give students “a 
better understanding of recent and revolutionary de- 
velopments both in monetary policies and in theoretical 
interpretation.” The author is a professor of economics 
at Cornell University. 


BANKING 


IT ENDORSES 
AS IT SORTS, 
LISTS, AND PROVES 


IBM PROOF MACHINES 
ARE HELPING TO CONSERVE MINUTES 
FOR WAR TIME 


The time-saving advantages of IBM Proof Machines have become even more valuable 
today when every working minute is so urgently needed for our war effort. The ability 
of these machines to expedite check-handling procedures is enabling hundreds of 
banks to expand their customer services and to find extra time to perform their 
vital war time functions. 

Work moves rapidly and with certainty through the proof department in a single 
streamlined operation; sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing proceed simultaneously 
with a minimum amount of handling. Because proof is maintained constantly, there is 
no occasion for time-wasting “repeat performances” and backtracking to locate errors. 

The greater efficiency, thus brought to this important routine, results in the saving 
of minutes all along the line . . . because the manner in which checks are handled is 
reflected in many different departments. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in Ce Principal Cities 
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FOR THE MISTRESS 
OF THE SKIES 


Or THE MANY Parts that go into a plane, none 
are more important than the steel “jewels” 
that form bearings. A few years ago these 
tiny units were made almost entirely in 
Switzerland. Today, thanks to the patriotic 
willingness of an auto manufacturer and a 
precision toolist, the U. S. A. produces its 
own fine “jewels” in abundant quantities. 
Because of the small size. of these 
vital parts, women’s fingers prove more 


BE proficient in fashioning them. Thus, through 


the coordination of talent and the blending 
of energies, InpusTRIAL TEAMWoRK becomes 
our most indispensable product. Insurance, 
the industry that protects other industries, 
helps to keep InpustriaL TEAMWoRK alert! 


INSURANCE AIDS INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK 


It is about as neces- 
sary to industry as 
bearings are to ma- 
chinery. Insurance 
provides a backlog of financial strength 
when unexpected mishap causes loss. But 
it is always on guard against these occur- 
rences and often successfully eliminates 
the danger of hazard before it strikes. 
In all industry, insurance reserve dollars 
are widely invested and become bone and 
muscle to the ramparts of production. 


«THE HOME « 


NEW YORE 
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The War and Bank Insurance 


bank realizes that insurance cov- 

erage is not something to be pur- 
chased and put away in the files with a 
pat of finality and a feeling of com- 
placency. Rather it is a moving, chang- 
ing stream which demands constant 
attention and revision. 

New hazards appear, rates and 
classifications are altered, new and 
improved forms of coverage are con- 
stantly being suggested. The program 
for defense brought many problems 
to the insurance officer’s desk, the 
declaration of war brought more, and 
more will continue to come. 

It is not my purpose in this short arti- 
cle to cover all present-day insurance 
problems, but simply to point out a 
few that have come to my attention 
and to warn the banker that he must 
be on the “24-hour alert” for new de- 
velopments. 

Coverage in a bank falls roughly into 
four classifications: Fidelity, burglary 
and robbery, fire and casualty and 
public liability. Let’s take a look at 
these in this order and see what effect 
war and the defense program has had 
_ on them. 


\" man handling insurance for his 


First let us consider fidelity coverage. 
In our bank, as with most other institu- 
tions, during the past year we have 
hired many new people and others have 
left to go into the armed forces or to 
take jobs in industry. At the same time 
the total of commercial deposits has 
been growing with a corresponding 
increase in checking activity. This shift- 
ing and increasing personnel, higher 
activity and greater deposits cause our 
fidelity hazard to increase. For this 
reason, it is necessary to keep a close 
check on our Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
with the view of maintaining complete 
coverage at all times. 

While on this subject of shifting 
personnel and increased activity we also 
took occasion to remind our credit 
department of the possible losses that 
may be sustained by mercantile and 
industrial plants through dishonesty 
and to point out that with these con- 
cerns, as with us, the hazards are in- 
creasing. 

Burglary and robbery insurance, be- 
yond that covered by a Bankers’ Blan- 
ket Bond, is of course based on the 
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W. B. UNBEHEND 


Mr. UNBEHEND is president of the 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Syracuse, New York, and is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 


Banking. 


amount of cash and securities on the 
premises or in transit. Since the defense 
boom our cash requirements have been 
boosted to meet the payroll demands of 
industry and of government projects 
located in our area. This boost with us 
has been a continuous and steady mat- 
ter to be met by a larger annual bur- 
glary and robbery coverage. However, a 
case of a bank located near an Army 
cantonment has come to my attention 
which required special handling. The 
Army pays its men once a month. For 
three or four days at the end of each 
month, this bank, with normal cash 
requirements of $250,000, found its 
cash figures averaging $600,000. One of 
the bonding companies took care of this 
by endorsement on the bank’s burglary 
and robbery policy. This endorsement 
provided automatic coverage up to 
$600,000 under Insuring Agreement I 
(burglary) and $600,000 under Insuring 
Agreement II (robbery or holdup) of 
the policy. The premium is to be com- 
puted on a short rate basis for the days 
and for the amount of money exposed 
in excess of $250,000. It also provides 
that the bank shall furnish a record of 
daily cash balances to the insuring com- 
pany and shall permit the company to 
audit the records necessary to deter- 
mine the additional premium. The 
premium can be adjusted on a monthly, 
quarterly or annual basis. 


Sccx a plan, however, is fitted only to 
those isolated cases where cash is high 
for a very short period. Care should be 
taken in the analysis of such a problem 
for it is very likely to be cheaper in 
most cases to buy coverage on an an- 
nual basis rather than pay the high 
short rate premiums. 

Burglary and robbery coverage can, 
of course, be written as primary insur- 
ance on a concurrent basis or as excess 
coverage with Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Nos. 2, 8 or 24. The war exclusion clause 
may bring us some problems in this 
present day of air raids, false and other- 


wise, of blackouts, etc. It appears that 
our “mysterious and unexplainable dis- 
appearance” coverage holds in a prac- 
tice blackout or in an air raid where no 
damage is caused by bombs or other 
acts of war. This clause of course is 
incorporated or available in Blanket 
Bonds Nos. 2, 8 and 24. It seems ap- 
parent that in-transit coverage is good 
even where loss is caused by acts of war, 
such as military, naval or usurped 
power, provided the bank had no knowl- 
edge of such conditions when initiating 
the transit risk. Registered mail insur- 
ance, of course, excludes risks of war 
and from time to time certain destina- 
tions may be excluded from any cov- 
erage whatsoever. 


Narvratty in the handling of cash 
and securities and valuable records 
during wartime we know that extra care 
is essential. We have instructed our 
tellers to keep their counter and drawer 
cash at an absolute minimum and to 
keep as little money exposed as possible. 
A simple movement of a bookkeeper’s 
arm seals our commercial ledgers in 
their individual fire-resisting vaults. All 
notes, securities and collateral, held in 
the loan department, are kept in a steel 
cabinet truck which can be rolled into 
the vault on a moment’s notice. 

Now, what should we look for under 
fire and casualty? Be sure it is adequate 
and that you are taking all physical 
precautions. Again we should remind 
our credit department of the hazard in 
increased inventories in borrowing lines. 
A situation came to our attention the 
other day of a firm whose business has 
trebled during recent months. The in- 
ventory on December 31 stood at 
$100,000 and fire insurance carried was 
$30,000 with 90 per cent coinsurance. A 
fire would leave that firm in a difficult 
position. The insurance coverage should 
have been $90,000. 

We have a sizeable portfolio of FHA 
Title II mortgages. Some of them are 
located close to the East Coast. It set- 
tled our minds a great deal when the 
Federal Housing Administration an- 
nounced that properties damaged by 
enemy bombs will not have to be re- 
paired to be accepted in exchange for 
bonds guaranteed by the Government 
under the mortgage insurance. This 
came shortly after the announcement 
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on December 13 of the establishment 
of a $100,000,000 War Damage Cor- 
poration for the protection of property 
destreyed by war ahd bombardment. 
The Senate on February 5 passed a bill 
increasing this amount to $1,000,000,- 
000 with free insurance for not more 
than $15,000 for a single risk. A com- 
panion bill, passed by the House on 
March 2, made no provision for free 
insurance. 

Of course during wartime there are 
various acts of vandalism, malicious 
mischief and explosion which would 
ordinarily be excluded under the stand- 
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Correspondent Bank 
Service 


Through the divisional organization 
of this bank, the business of banks 
and bankers is concentrated in 
Division F. This affords to corre- 
spondents the prompt and personal 
attention of officers who, through 
years of experience and broad con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, 
render efficiently the many services 
required by bankers. 


Executive officers coordinate the 
divisional organization with all other 
departments of the bank, rounding 
out a complete financial service. 


Banks are invited to use our com- 
prehensive facilities to the full ex- 
tent of their needs. 


ard fire insurance policy as being acts 
of war. Some of the fire companies have 
made available extended coverage en- 
dorsement, a new explosion policy and 
new vandalism and malicious mischief 
endorsements. These latter are to be 
used with the extended coverage en- 
dorsement and with the riot and civil 
commotion policy. Such policies may be 
used to protect against acts of sabotage 
and accidents arising out of army ma- 
neuvers. 


L is observed that collision insurance 
rates in New York State along with 
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many others have been increased 10 
per cent. The reasons given are that the 
stoppage of manufacture and sale of 
new cars will increase the average age 
of cars on the road and tire rationing 
will increase the hazard from blowouts. 
This item is directly important if the 
bank owns automobiles. 

Public liability—insurance against 
the unknown hazard—presents its prob- 
lems. It might be an excellent thing to 
consider a changeover to the new com- 
prehensive liability policy. This is the 
broadest available coverage and would 
certainly provide the best bulwark 
against the undreamed-of hazard. 

Certainly we should all do what we 
can to trim our ship for the storms that 
may come, and may I repeat, only con- 
stant vigilance will keep it trimmed. 


“Food for Freedom” 
Program Starts 
In Virginia 


Banxer cooperation in the Food-for- 
Freedom program took its first step 
forward in Virginia at the first “farm 
credit school” of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, held recently in Roanoke. 

Following closely the American Bank- 
ers Association’s program as outlined 
in the manual “How Banks Can Assist 
in the Food-for-Freedom Program,” the 
Virginia bankers farm credit course was , 
designed to serve as a training school 
for the county key bankers, equipping 
them for the job they are expected to 
assume in carrying out the Food-for- 
Freedom efforts of banking in their 
counties. 

At ROANOKE 


C. T. O'Neill, left, chairman V.B.A. ag- 
ricultural committee, and J. H. Payne, as- 
sociation secretary 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


K, W. mcLAREN 
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PROLONG THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


WITH BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Today it is vitally important that all users of 
figuring and accounting equipment make 
their machines last as long as possible. 


The accessibility of experienced Burroughs 
service men... the quality of their work 
... their eagerness to do a good job... all 
are major factors in helping Burroughs users 
to keep their machines in uninterrupted 
operation — get more and better work out of 
them—and greatly prolong their life. 


For complete information, telephone your 
local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In addition to mechanical service, Burroughs also offers 
the advice and counsel of its Systems and Installation 
staff, which is often able to suggest operating short-cuts 
that save time, as well as to show how related records 
and vital statistics may be obtained as a by-product. 


BURROUGHS MECHANICAL SERVICE 
PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES 


] Burroughs mechanical serviceis 


rendered by factory-controlled, 
factory-trained, salaried repre- 
sentatives whose service work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Every Burroughs service point 
has genuine Burroughs parts 
to meet any service need. 


Burroughs service is national, 
conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES SPEED WAR WORK 
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This department of BANKING is 
conducted by John J. McCann. 


Training Program 

SEVERAL MONTHS AGO, First Na- 
TIONAL BANK & CoMPANY of 
Oklahoma City organized a training 
school to fill the ranks of drafted per- 
sonnel. When the opportunity for 
training was first offered to high school 
and business college graduates as an 
educational proposition, but no pay 
during the training period, enrolments 
were few and far between. The plan 
then offered a base rate of 30 cents per 
hour and filled the class without further 
difficulty. The following are sidelights 
on the bank’s experience to date: 

One week of work in the training 
school shows whether the boy or girl is 
adaptable to bank routine and is war- 
ranted in continuing the course. 

Left-handed people seem to be unable 
to adjust themselves to the operation 
of adding machines—that great com- 
mon denominator of banking opera- 
tions. 

Applicants who are pianists or typists 
have a definite advantage because they 
are adept with their fingers. 

Only about 50 per cent of girl ap- 
plicants have shown enough efficiency 
to complete the course. Boys have a 
greater natural skill in handling ma- 
chines. 

The vocational placement depart- 
ments of high schools have proven to 
be the best source of applicants. 

It takes three 40-hour weeks of train- 
ing on the average to qualify the new 
employee for work in the central proof 
department. 

It is not advisable to work the train- 
ees by the side of an experienced 
operator in the beginning; it makes 
them nervous and sometimes embar- 
rassed. The bank has found it necessary 
to establish an intermediate step on 
bank proof machine work, where the 
novice can go slower and make correc- 
tions. After three to four weeks, the 
new employee can carry his share of the 
load. 

The training school not only reveals 
the student’s aptitude for the work, 
but also uncovers his mental fitness for 
a permanent bank job and indicates the 
extent of his enthusiasm for advance- 
ment. In short, the school will be a ma- 
terial help in minimizing turnover later. 
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EQUIPMENT and IDEAS 


The American National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, was among the first 500 banks 
to apply for the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. window display, above, featuring a model of the 
famous Lockheed “Lightning” interceptor plane in construction and promoting the sale of 
Defense Bonds. Thirty such displays are either on the road or in the process of construc- 
tion. For information on how to obtain this Lockheed window display see page 13. 


Chief Clerk Frank Shaw, managing 
the school, reports that it is now a 
“going concern” and paying its way. 


Personnel and Equipment 


STATE BANK AND Trust ComMPANY of 
Evanston, Illinois, reports another prac- 
tical system of replacing drafted per- 
sonnel. The bookkeeping department 
was organized as a training school for 
new girls. As soon as they could handle 
the work, the more experienced girls 
were shifted to other departments. In 
time this gradual shifting has left the 
department free of draft worries. The 
same plan operates now in the proof 
department. As the men are required 
to fill in elsewhere, or are called to 
service, this department will eventually 
be entirely staffed by girls. Some girls 
who formerly worked in the bank, but 
had married, were persuaded to return 
for special work and training assign- 
ments. 

A year ago the bank purchased new 
equipment for several departments. 
Work and efficiency were stepped up, 
less help was needed. More recently 
every machine, new and old, was thor- 
oughly inspected, overhauled and put 
in first-class condition. To insure oper- 
ating efficiency and longer life from that 
point, the bank placed maintenance 
contracts with local agencies on all 
equipment. 

Paper conservation was effected by 
limiting all forms and other printed ma- 
terial to a lighter weight stock. This 
thorough program considered no item 
too small to dismiss without investiga- 


tion. One example: pen points for cus- 
tomers’ desks. A better grade of points, 
costing perhaps 10 cents instead of one 
cent, gave six weeks’ use instead of one 
day. 

A general house-cleaning was made 
in the records department. Forms and 
records which could be destroyed were 
baled and sold to the junk man—the 
middleman who suddenly finds himself 
in big business supplying materials for 
munitions cases. 


Survey-Report 


STEPHENS NATIONAL BANK of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, did a real job for itself 
and community when, upon learning 
that an ordnance plant was scheduled 
for the vicinity, it sent a staff member 
on a tour of four cities which had first- 
hand experience to offer. Realizing what 
a 25 million dollar plant would do to 
its own service facilities directly and 
indirectly through commercial custom- 
ers, the bank decided to set its house 
in order and be prepared to meet the 
situation well in advance of the actual 
plant opening. 

Miss Florence Swihart, director of 
public relations, tells how she prepared 
for the tour: First a list of key questions 
was assembled pertaining to the pos- 
sible effects on departmental operations, 
need of additional personnel, potential 
volume increases, etc. Then, considering 
the indirect reaction, similar lists were 
prepared for retail merchants, service 
organizations and other account classi- 
fications. Each key question was typed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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These also Serve 
Sub-Contracting in our National Effort 


An integrated, powerful navy such as our own 
requires far more than the spectacular battle- 
ships, destroyers, submarines and aircraft which 
carry the brunt of battle. Equally vital to a func- 
tioning naval force are the auxiliaries such as 
the anti-submarine net tender depicted above, 
or fuel supply vessels, mother” ships and repair 
craft. Likewise, in our war effort, the maker of 
parts is playing a vital role on the industrial 
front. The sub-contractor today is increasingly 
busy on the national production line. As the 
full victory effort reaches flood tide, armament 
worth billions of dollars necessarily must be pro- 
duced under sub-contract each year. 

Now, in this transitional period, sub-contrac- 


tors face the necessity of installing new machines, 
of retraining personnel, of making many other 
adjustments. Where additional funds are re- 
quired, the Chase can be, and is, of assistance 
to many established manufacturers. In addition, 
it works closely with correspondent banks 
throughout the country in the solution of their 
defense loan problems, thus helping to bring the 
strength of the banking structure to bear on the 
needs of the nation. 

That the wheels of arms production may turn 
more quickly, cooperation is offered not only to 
direct contractors but also to sound enterprises, 
large or small, which are capably undertaking 
defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EQUIPMENT—Continued 


on a card. These cards served as refer- 
ence data and for’ recording the facts 
gathered in more than 100 interviews. 
Miss Swihart contacted the banks for 
their experience and suggestions. With 
the letters of introduction they pro- 
vided, she covered in the same manner 
all other classifications of business, 
which had been affected materially by 
the local ordnance plant. 

These data were then analyzed. With 
facts at hand, the bank was able to 
visualize its own position. The balance 
of material pertaining to housing facil- 


(LJECHANIZ ATION 


INTENANCE 
makes money for alle! 


Efficiency in farm operation has a very definite 
bearing upon the success of America’s Defense 
Program. In the production of more food and 
fibre on the farm, every saving in time and 
labor has new economic importance. Hence the 
growing need for more or better machinery on 
more farms — modern tractors and machines 
like Minneapolis-Moline, that have the precis- 
ion, the versatility, the power to meet above-nor- 
mal demands. Thousands of deserving farmers 
need additional MM Machinery but some need 
the ‘credit’ assistance of the MM Dealer and 
local banker. Cooperation i in this direction will 
react not only in more 
Defense, but in more dollars for farmer, MM 
Dealer, banker, and the community at large. It's 
everybody's turn to work for the common good. 
It will also be good business to see to it that 
your customers who do not need new ma- 
chinery this year, keep their MM Machines in 
good repair, and order needed parts early. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


oT 


ities, employee problem, business an- 
ticipation, traffic problem, law viola- 
tions, etc., was issued to commercial 
customers and other interested parties. 
This survey report presented facts on 
the character, buying habits and re- 
quirements of the construction gang, 
and the workers who later will take over 
the plant. It discussed in interesting, 
helpful detail experiences of retail mer- 
chants, professional men, service agen- 
cies and amusement places. For exam- 
ple, the report tells exactly what type 
of work shoe was most in demand; what 
happened to the price of milk and 
cream; how the barbers had to increase 


food and fibre = 


Invest in Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps 
“Keep ‘em Flying!” 


their hours and stagger schedules; the 
demands made upon realtors, schools, 
churches, etc. 

This information, invaluable to the 
individual merchant, was also inter- 
preted in terms of banking. As an addi- 
tional community service, the bank 
invited a consultation on specific prob- 
lems and, if the answer was not avail- 
able, it proposed further research. 


Bigger Jobs 


WOMEN EMPLOYEES of Nassau County 
(New York) banks are looking ahead to 
the day when their institutions will be 
calling on them for bigger jobs. Fifty- 
three employees have enrolled in a 
special course of lectures at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Banking. The 
lectures opened last month with the 
subject “For Women Only,” by William 
H. Kniffin, president of the BANK oF 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, and dean of the 
faculty. Before the course ends late this 
month the ladies will have heard out- 
standing executives from banking and 
industry discuss every phase of their 
prospective work. The interest and en- 
thusiasm shown for this type of train- 
ing is a suggestion for other groups to 
organize over the country. The call for 
women in banking is bound to become 
greater as draft boards fill their quotas. 


Spring Fever 
SPRING HOUSEHUNTING is on in Los 
Angeles and elsewhere. CALIFORNIA 


Trust ComMPANY suggests a way to get 
realtors’ attention for property listings. 


PROPERTY 


It issues legal-size mimeograph bulletins 
of available listings with especially 
printed covers. The covers carry at- 
tractive hand-lettered type of informal 
character, startlingly bright second col- 
ors (magenta, sky blue, Chinese red) and 
effective use of symbolism, all charac- 
teristic of the modern typographical 
designs issued by this institution. 


BANKING 
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Holiday : 

THe PLAINFIELD (N. J.) BANKERS 
AssOcIATION relates an interesting story 
on how it observed Washington’s Birth- 
day. One member institution—THE 
PLAINFIELD Trust COMPANY—was se- 
lected to open on this day from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. solely for Defense Bond and 
Stamp sales. On the Saturday previous 
to the Monday holiday, the association 
ran a cooperative newspaper in local 
papers announcing the plan. Public re- 
action was appreciative. Some $5,250 
in bonds were sold. During the four- 
hour period representatives of each 
bank served a shift of duty at the Plain- 
field Trust. Favorable publicity well 
repaid the institutions for their efforts. 
Other holidays are coming up and this 
idea might be worth adoption. 


Saving Tin 


BANKS ARE asked to cooperate with 
a new, non-profit organization, the Tin 
Salvage Institute, the purpose of which 
is to reclaim metal used in collapsible 
tubes containing tooth paste, shaving 
cream, etc. It is estimated that 20 to 25 
tons of tin in this form are thrown away 
daily. 

The public is being urged to take 
their used collapsible tubes to the near- 
est drug store, from which they will be 
collected by the wholesalers and shipped 
to the Institute at Hillside, New Jersey. 

It has been suggested that banks can 
help publicize the campaign by means 
of enclosures in statement mailings, 
form letters to customers, memoran- 
dums to staff members, and other ways. 


Bulletin Board 


TAKE A LOOK at your employee bul- 
letin board! Are the postings well ar- 
ranged, do they have color and illustra- 
tion? Or, is it a hodge-podge of paper 
stuck on a wall? You may find this im- 
portant medium full of sins of omission, 
and commission, and figuratively cry- 
ing for parental guidance. Suggestion: 
Rip it down, if it doesn’t reflect the 
quality ideals of the organization. Put 
up something worthy of notice. 

The formal notice could be dressed up 
with punch and pep. But aside from 
office memoranda, there’s a load of ex- 
cellent material going over every of- 
ficer’s desk daily. In fact, there are 
articles in this and every issue of BANK- 
ING and other publications well worth 
employee attention. Plug Defense Bonds 
with regular changes of posters—don’t 
keep the same one up indefinitely. Post 
the bulletin with news, fresh news. It 
will pay. 

April 1942 


Ain't So 

Quotinc Witt Rocers, “People 
Know Too Many Things That Ain’t 
So,” the Meadville (Pa.) banks run a 
cooperative newspaper advertisement 
to set local thinking aright on why 
banks are spending time, effort and 
money on Defense Bonds and Stamp 
sales. This full-page insertion carica- 
tured the gossips: Grandpop, Letitia 
Q. Blight, Lamuel Hound, etc., boxed 
the frequently heard lament: “It’s a 
shame ... the way the banks are 
making money on the sale of U. S. 
Bonds,” and labeled it: ‘Time to drag 


Helping 
to “Keep 
Them Rolling” 


R years the Chicago area has 
been one of the leading oil refining 
centers in America. Its location is 
central and strategic—with pipe lines 
from producing fields, and a network 
of rail and water transport through- 
out the Middle West. 
Now, more than ever, the nation 


it out in the open.” Body of the text 
told facts; that they received no com- 
pensation, fees or profit, in fact, no re- 
imbursement for stationery, postage or 
clerical help. It cited that Meadville 
banks had spent over $600 in local ad- 
vertising promotion and a total clerical 
time worth $9,600 and, furthermore, 
many bonds were purchased with dol- 
lars of withdrawn deposits. Footnote 
comment advised the reader that the 
banks and bankers are pretty well able 
to take it. It points out that such 
criticism would have passed unnoticed 
if it were not the first step in a whisper- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 


depends on lubricants, oil, gasoline, 
and other petroleum products. 

Whatever the needs, the Chicago 
area is helping to meet them. And the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company takes this means 
of recognizing the achievements of 
another basic industry. 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


@F CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Pe xsonNeL is being lost to the war effort. Work 
and its costs are being increased. Both can be 
minimized by taking full advantage of every feature 
on National Window-Posting Machines. 


During these critical times, Nationals are an im- 
portant factor in the current problems of man- 
power, wages and hours. 


Of utmost importance are the locks on these 
machines. They permit easy, close supervision; they 
insure a true accumulation of deposits and with- 
drawals exactly as posted—by individual tellers; 
they protect a printed record identical with that 
given to the depositor. And they give the auditor 
positive control, the depositor security, the tellers 
proof of trustworthiness, the officers confidence. 


Wages 


Every cent posted adds into some lock-protected 
total. Only the auditor controls resetting of these 
totals; and the machine also provides him with 
separately locked grand totals of deposits and with- 
drawals. Then, too, detector counters indicate every 
opening of the locks, just in case some unauthorized 
person should get possession of the key. 


Your National Window-Posting Machine is not 
just a posting machine . . . nor just a series of add- 
ing machines . . . nor just the watch-dog; it is all 
these combined in a single unit. 


By utilizing every feature your National offers, 
you will take a long step toward bridging the man- 


power gap, and toward solving your increasing 
wage-hour problems. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


TIME-AND-LABOR-SAVING PRECISION OFFICE MACHINES FOR 
FINANCE, INDUSTRY, RETAIL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
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EQUIPMENT—Continued AA A R K FT R C R D 


ing campaign that could do serious dam- 
age to the whole defense financing pro- HAS APPLIED TO 
gram. With the injection of a little 


* x * FEDERAL RESERVE 
Budget Control FOR DESIGNATION UNDER REGULATION W 


CENTRAL Trust Company (Cincin- 
nati) introduces a new angle in bank 
service: “The Budget Control Plan.” 
This plan is designed to provide a much 
needed budgeting program for credit- 
worthy individuals in higher salary 
brackets, who have large income taxes 
and insurance premium obligations, 
thus leveling off expense peaks that oc- 
cur during the year. How does it work? 
First, the individual gets together his 
figures on lump-sum obligations for a 
12-month period, then presents the 
analysis sheet to any of the company’s 
eleven offices. Thereafter, throughout 
the year, at agreed upon dates, the com- 
pany issues checks in total for taxes, 
insurance and other obligations. The 
cost of this service is low in all cases. 


It varies according to the dates on AT ABA CREDIT CLINIC + - : CHICAGO: APRIL 15-16-17 
which the bank advances the sums re- 


quired, with a minimum fee of $10 for SPECIAL BANKERS’ EDITION $6 per year 
a year’s service. Unpaid balances are 

covered by life insurance. This service 
has been working successfully in other 
institutions in connection with tax and 
insurance loan plans. The Central has 
merely extended the plan to cover all 
large obligations. Says the bank: “‘It is, 


something to replace the dwindling ac- 
tivity of the personal credit depart- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


MOST APPROPRIATE time to trot out 
Americana is anniversary time. At the M 
PaRNASSUS NATIONAL Bank, New Kens- A 
ington, Pa., President C. R. Atler dis- 
plays many of the Civil War curios 
which have come into the bank’s pos- 


THE MARKET RECORD, INC., 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ERICAN banks are invited to utilize the correspon- 
dent facilities available through the 21 branches of 


this bank in Central and South America. The Royal Bank 
of Canada which has been closely iden- 

tified with Latin American trade and com- 

merce for many years, offers to American 

banking houses a well-informed, efficient 

service in the south. 


Inquiries invited through our 
Business Development Department 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK 


ee Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 
session as gifts from previous officers Head Office— Montreal 
and directors. The antiques include a 


: spinning wheel, one of the rare 13-star 
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WORLD’S LARGEST ORE TONNAGE 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


FEDERAL 


WHAT CITY 


receives the 


In 1940 and 1941 Cleveland imported the 
largest ore tonnage of any city in the 
world — more than twelve and a half 
million tons last year. Every indication 
points to a still greater tonnage for 1942. 

In steel production —as in aircraft 
parts, machine tools, and many another 
vital war industry — Greater Cleveland 
stands in the forefront of America’s 
victory drive. 

For prompt handling of collections and 
transit items in this important industrial 
region, we invite you to use the complete 
facilities of this bank. 


i 


of Cleveland. 


DEPOSIT INS UR 


flags, an electric generating machine 
once used as a parlor game, glass canes 
and glass fireman’s hat made by Pres- 
ident Alter as a lamp chimney factory 
apprentice some 50 years ago. Anniver- 
sary time is a time for reminiscences. 
This material tells local folks many a 
human interest yarn of 70 years of 
service. 


Annual Report 


THE PRESIDENT’S annual report of 
the MAapIsoN-CRAWFORD NATIONAL 
Bank (Chicago) makes some interest- 
ing innovations. This publication is not 
content to leave its stockholders, direc- 
tors, depositors, co-workers and friends 
with a book that serves its purpose once 
it is read. This bank report combines 
two practical uses. It contains a tabbed 
catalog of banking service and a daily 
appointment calendar. The calendar 
idea lengthens not only the life, but the 
use of the report all year. It is attrac- 
tively printed, bound in plastic. Not 
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1942 
APPOINTMENT CALENDAR 
>» and 

Catalogue of Bank Services 


* 


forgetting the Victory motif, Remember 
Pearl Harbor slogans and Buy Bonds 
appear throughout the book. 


April Fuel 


UNCLE SAM suggests—in fact, has re- 
quested—that private individuals buy 
their next winter’s coal now in order to 
relieve the pressure of freight haulings 
later in the year. This is a task in 
which the personal loan department 
might play another patriotic role and 
increase its earnings. Most coal com- 
panies, at this time of year, give the 
early buyer premium rates for cash; a 
price advantage above their usual in- 
stalment contracts. Small dealers, how- 
ever, haven’t the capital to offer such 
attractive budget terms. 


BANKING 
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North of the Border 


Loan campaign in March were 

open for three weeks as arranged. 
The objective was $600 million but it 
was no secret that the organizers hoped 
to raise a substantially larger sum. All 
records were broken, however, when it 
was announced by the Government that 
$979 million of the new issue had been 
purchased. There were more than 
1,500,000 subscribers (one out of every 
eight Canadians). 

The success of the loan was notable 
for several reasons: the proximity of 
income tax collections (March 31); the 
difficulty of canvassing country dis- 
tricts in late Winter; and price ceiling 
problems encountered chiefly by the 
small merchant and manufacturer. Ag- 
gregate individual incomes are still 
rising, however, particularly those of 
wage-earners. Industrial payrolls in 1941 
were estimated to have increased $900 
million over the 1939 figure and un- 
doubtedly the consumption of civilian 
goods and services has reached record 


cam books for the Victory 


Notes on Canadian Business 


proportions. Despite this fact, there has 
been a substantial increase in the 
number and amount of small savings 
deposits in the chartered banks, while 
the number and amount of large savings 
deposits has been reduced considerably. 

The credit of the Dominion Govern- 
ment should be high following the recep- 
tion given to the Victory Loan. Pos- 
sibly the opportunity may be used to 
refund $100 million of 5 per cent bonds 
due 1952 and payable in New York; 
the issue is callable after May 1, 1942. 


ly recent years, Canada has usually 
ranked among the first five trading 
countries although less than 1 per cent 
of the world’s population lives “north 
of the border.” On a per capita basis 
Canadian trade far exceeds that of the 
United States. The exigencies of war 
have stimulated this development; ex- 
ports in 1941 (excluding gold) reached 
the highest total in history, viz., $1,621 
million, although many markets were 
closed as a result of enemy occupation. 


Dealers in 


This figure may be compared with $925 
million in 1939. Great Britain, tradi- 
tionally Canada’s best customer, took 
about 40 per cent while the United 
States absorbed 37 per cent. 

On the other hand, the American 
Republic, historically Canada’s leading 
supplier, furnished 73 per cent of 1941 
imports which aggregated $1,366 mil- 
lion. In 1939 these amounted to $751 
million of which the American share 
was 66 per cent; in 1936 it was 58 per 
cent, in 1933 only 54 per cent. The 
trend is significant of the closer eco- 
nomic relations which have been culti- 
vated during the last decade. 

Including non-monetary gold, exports 
to the States in 1941 were exceeded by 
imports to the extent of $228 million as 
compared with surplus exports of $24 
million in 1939. Under present condi- 
tions, the very favorable balance of 
trade with countries in the Sterling 
Area cannot be converted into American 
dollars to meet this deficiency. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


April 1942 
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W HONORS have come to Colonel 
G. Epens, the widely 
known vice-president of the 
Terminal National Bank, Chicago. 
Mr. Epens has been notified by 
George A. Quinlan, superintendent of 
highways for Cook County, of a pro- 
jected new parkway “300 feet wide, 
with no left turns, stop lights or cross 
traffic.” 
“The highway,” wrote Superintend- 


productive capacity. 


your service. 


Wartime Industrial Changes 
Present Many New Banking Problems 


The all-out requirements of America at War have 
necessitated many far-reaching changes in our industrial 
production and economic life. 


The curtailment or temporary abandonment of many 
consumer goods...the shift to production of the essen- 
tials for Victory...present many new and complex 
problems to both management and banking. 


In many cases, emergency financing has been necessary 
to expedite our rapid, unprecedented expansion of 


To our many correspondents we offer the experienced 
counsel of our officers in solving your own Wartime 
financial problems. And when local demands exceed 
your own loan limits, our credit facilities are always at 


Heard Along MAIN STREET 


ent Quinlan to the colonel, “is known as 
Edens Parkway, named after one Wil- 
liam G. Edens-who was the first man in 
Illinois, so far as I know, who got inter- 
ested in concrete roads and modern 
highways.” 


* 


Ir you Go to the annual conventions 
and eastern regional meetings of the 
American Bankers Association, the 


SS 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


chances are that you’ve seen, sitting in 
the front row and busily taking notes, 
a man in clerical attire. He’s the Rey- 
erend WiLi1AM E. Roop, president of 
the Westminster (Maryland) Deposit 
and Trust Company, and minister of 
the Church of the Brethren. 

Mr. Roop has been a minister since 
1893, a bank director since 1929, and 
a bank president since 1933. He seldom 
misses A.B.A. meetings, for he wants to 
keep in as close touch with banks and 
banking as with the affairs of the church 
he has served so long. 

At the age of 77, the Reverend Mr. 
Roop takes an active part in the bank’s 
work. Although he doesn’t spend all 
his time at the institution, he’s subject 
to call there, and his officers keep him 
in close contact with operating details. 
He represents the bank at bankers’ 
gatherings and has an important part 
in policy making. 

Returning to Westminster after an 
A.B.A. meeting, President Roop gives 
a full report of the proceedings to his 
board of directors, outlining papers and 
addresses that have interested him, and 
passing along ideas. 


Mr. Roop 


On Sundays he conducts services and 
preaches to the two congregations under 
his charge in Reisterstown and West- 
minster. Weekdays he carries on the 
duties of his two professions, officiating 
at weddings and funerals, or making a 
trip into the country, as a member of 
the bank’s mortgage loan committee, to 
appraise a property. © 

A busy life? “Ohyes,” says the 
Reverend Mr. Roop. “But it’s a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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An Important National Bank in Texas 
Simplifies Complete Banking Routines 
WITH MONROE MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


Monroe Adding-Listing Machines and Calculators operating in the 
Proof Department of The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Survey indicates varied uses and complete satisfaction for Monroe 
Machines for many departments in The Fort Worth National Bank 


DEPARTMENTS USING MONROE MACHINES GENERAL IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


AUDITING INTERIOR PROOF Multiple user of Monroe Adding-Listing 
TRANSIT SAVINGS machines, and Monroe Adding Calculators. 


Seven years satisfied use. 
COLLECTION ALL TELLERS’ CAGES All operators well satisfied with equipment. 


EXCHANGE CAGE SCHOOL SAVINGS Monroe equipment adaptable to all types 


of bank routines. 
PERSONAL LOAN GENERAL BOOKS Monroe service very satisfactory. 


Many other banks in this country have made multiple installations of Monroe com- 
plete figuring equipment. During the e:xnergency Monroe offices in all principal cities 


are prepared to render service to increase and prolong the use of Monroe equipment. 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Reasonable, Prompt and Efficient Service Available from all principal Cities 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


healthy one, tod, for my doctor says 
I must be fooling about my age. Tells 
me I’m 67, not 77.” 

How did he become a banker? Well, 
more or less by inheritance. His father, 
John D. Roop, had been a bank direc- 
tor and the son stepped into the position 
when the elder Roop died in 1929 at the 
age of 92. The presidential post came 
a few years later incident to a reorgan- 
ization. 

We almost forgot to mention that 
before Mr. Roop became the Reverend 
Roop, or Director Roop, or President 


Roop, he was Civil Engineer Roop, a 
profession in which he’s still much 
interested. 

He’s a graduate of Western Maryland 
College and Yale University. 


* 


Since June 1938 M. K. Rossins of 
the audit department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland has spent 
his spare time in collecting paper match- 
books. His collection includes specimens 
from every state in the Union as well as 
30 foreign countries. They are carefully 
filed alphabetically by states and cities. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorPpoRATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 


in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and _ institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Prompt and 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through 565 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce is in close touch with every 
phase of Commercial and Financial activity in the Dominion. It 


is well equipped to assist and serve corporations, firms and 
individuals interested in Canada. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - - - 


S. H. LOGAN, 
President 


TORONTO, CANADA 
A. E. ARSCOTT, Vice-President and 


General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 
Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — N. J. H. HODGSON 


At present, Mr. Rospins has 60 
bound volumes containing 19,500 match- 
books, which should be some kind of a 
record. 

Several years ago he was awarded 
first prize in a hobby show sponsored by 
Cleveland Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


* 


When folks in Mount Vernon, New 
York, want to give a benefit minstrel 
show they generally ask JoHN SoBEk, 
Jr., to direct it. 

And Mr. SoBek, who is head book- 
keeper of the Mount Vernon Trust 
Company, generally says yes, provided 
the performance is a benefit. For sev- 
eral years he’s been contributing his 
services as producer and director of 
amateur performances that will help 
worthy causes, such as parent-teacher 
association welfare work, boys’ club 
projects, or the volunteer firemen’s 
benefit fund. 

Mr. Sosek, formerly a professional 
musician, has a collection of thousands 
of jokes he uses as patter and gags for 
the endmen. In fact, he’s heard so 
many jokes that he seldom comes upon 
a new one. 

While a performance is in preparation 
he gives two or three evenings a week to 
rehearsing the cast, and gets his reward 
from seeing the show develop from raw 
material into a production that brings 
down the house. 

He got interested in minstrels a few 
years ago while on vacation when he 
first tried his talents at directing an 
amateur production at a little seaside 
town. It was such fun that he tried 
again in his home city. 

Now his services are much in demand. 


* 


Fospicx, Colgate ’36, joined 
the staff of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of New York in that year. 

WILLIs turned out to be quite a 
versatile fellow and has contributed 
largely to the success of the bank’s so- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Insurance ?”’ 


The real purpose of nore liability insurance is to protect you from 
liability losses regardless of whose fault they are. Many claims for 
| bodily injury or property damage are the result of 


carelessness and may be brought even when you are 
Let our agent make a complete survey for all possible exposures to loss. 


BE SURE— INSURE! 
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Polk’. 
INSIST ON Bankors 
Parsons Encyclopedia 


Papers The new March 1942 issue of this 


FOR YOUR bank directory service of su- 
perior scope, convenience and 
Forms general merit is now available. 


Records Shipped prepaid on trial order, 


Stationery subject to approval, at $15.00 


per copy. 


Superior Quality Issued March and September 
MADE .FROM COTTON FIBERS 


: R. L. POLK & CO. 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
Publishers since 1870 producing city direc- 


ese f > P > 
of these fine grade Papers ly. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Polk Directory Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Associate Offices in Twenty 
Principal Cities 


DECEMBER 31, 1941 


GENERAL AMERICAN LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ASSETS 
Cash on Heed in Banks 
. S. Government »199,022. 

Bonds® { Other Bond _9,731,403.65 
Cash and Bonds oe $ 35,943,476.19 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate see 39,291,927.94 
Home Office Building ° 950,000.00 
Other Real Estate . 14,432,218.65 
Real Estate Sales Contracts. . 738,423.59 
Stocks 2,292,122.25 
Other Loans and Assets ani 785,461.76 
Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not Yet Due 754,404.79 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which is past due 

more than 90 days) 288,463.51 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection «++  —:1,999,789.30 
@Balance of Initial Policy Liens oe 7,623,126.00 
Loans to Policyholders +» _25,496,680.77 


LIABILITIES 
OPolicy Reserves $120,730,090.79 
remiums and Interest Paid in Advance én 818,651.29 
Reserve for T: 834,980.38 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 788,768.11 
Policyholders’ Dividends ___1,372,926.62 
Portion of Current Year's Earnings Available for Future Dividend 
Declaration to Participating Policyholders............ bbesecéee 469,259.00 
Contingency Reserve 3,376,487.72 
Under chase Agreement $ 2,703,445.60 
For Group Insurance 523,042.12 
150,000.00 


500,000.00 
___1,704,930.84 

@Total Liabilities $130,596,094.75 
@ Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $2,180,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 
@® Does not include liens totaling $806,050 which have been discharged by payments in cash or credits by policy- 
holders, nor $165,986.79 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in f uture lien reductions. 
@lIncludes assets in “Old Company Account™ established under Purchase Agreement dated September 7, 
1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, (copy of which 
agreement may be obtained from him or the company), against which the Superintendent reserved a lien to 
protect certain liabilities therein described and fully included among the liabilities in this statement. Status of 
Old Company Account on file with the Superintendent and with the company. 
@ Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit of approved securi- 
ties with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. The capital stock, guaranty 
fund, and surplus are additional protection for all policyholders. 
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cial affairs. Aside from his college 
studies he majored in magic and can 
perform some really amazing feats. He 
dabbles in music, too. 

His great hobby, however, is the col- 
lecting of guns. Willis is ready at all 


times to talk business should you wish 
to dispose of a gun. He recently ex- 
changed a new tuxedo suit for a small 
calibre rifle; and when a man is prepared 
to give the clothes off his back for some- 
thing, that’s a real hobby! 

At present WILLIs is attending law 
school and hopes to add LL.B. to his 
accomplishments. 


* 


FEW MEN have had a more colorful 
career than Captain MAxwELL Cor- 
PENING, a director of the Lake Shore 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Captain CoRPENING is a real globe- 
trotter. He has been in practically every 
country in the world, including the odd 
corners where few white men go. 

As military expert and special cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune he 
has covered many battlefronts. His 
more recent stamping grounds have 
been the Sino-Jap, Russian-Finnish, 
and Spanish Wars. He has also been at 
the front with the German and Italian 
forces. He saw the Italians go victori- 
ously into Ethiopia and saw them come 
out beaten. 


Captain Corpening 
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Captain CorPENING, officially assist- 
ant to Colonel McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, is really the 
colonel’s Colonel House. He is a gradu- 
ate of West Point, a noted horseman, 
and one of the country’s leading polo 
players. He has not missed a year of 
active participation in this sport for 
over 18 years. 

As a military expert he is confident of 
ultimate allied victory although he ad- 
mits there is a long hard road ahead in 
overcoming the greater preparedness of 
the Axis. 


* 


J. E. Travis, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Tarkio, Missouri, forced 
by a recent illness to resign from the 
active chairmanship of the board of 
Tarkio College has been accorded the 
honor of being elected president emeri- 
tus of the board. 

Mr. TRAvis’ services to the college 
have been invaluable. He first became 
a member of the college board in 1927 
and has served continuously since that 
time, becoming its president in 1932. 
In recent years he has had the super- 
vision of the college farms which are a 
part of the investments in the endow- 
ment fund. 


EacH WINTER the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York sponsors 
a ski meet at North Conway, New 
Hampshire, home town of Harvey D. 
Grsson, the bank’s president. Until this 
year competitors had been staff people 
of New England banks, but the host 
institution was persuaded to enter a 
team for the 1942 meet and proceeded 
to win the contest. 

Last year’s winner, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, took second place 
and a team recruited from the banks 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, came in 
third. About 400 bank employees, rep- 
resenting some 50 institutions, partic- 
ipated. 

After the competition, held the first 
week end in March, the skiers were en- 
tertained at a dance at the Birchmont 
Club, the year-round vacation center 
established by Mr. Grsson for the 
Manufacturers’ staff. 

Miss JEAN MAcLAvuGHLIN of the 
Clinton (Massachusetts) Trust Com- 
pany was voted Queen of the Eastern 
Slopes, a title competed for by the 
bank girls entered in the meet. In addi- 
tion to the sterling silver cup donated 
by President Grsson to the winning 
team, there were medals for leading per- 
formers in each event. 
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i 
In this group are the Manufacturers Trust skiers who won the meet. 


Left to right, William Yepsen, Herman Nierberg, President Gibson, Roy 
Berggren, and Peter Pringsheim 


More Food 
than ever before 


e+ is the goal of American agriculture 
in 1942. It is the all-important contribu- 
tion of farmers and stockmen to winning 
the war. As compared with last year it 
means, for example, 8!/2 billion pounds 
more milk — 472 million dozen more eggs 
—10!/2 million more hogs for slaughter — 
3 million more acres of peanuts for oil. _ 


Such substantial increases in agricultural 
production require financing for which 
city dollars will be mobilized in large 
amounts. Local lending institutions make 
those dollars available to individual 
farmers whose notes are discounted by 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. By 
purchasing the debentures of these banks, 
investors place their funds profitably and 
patriotically on the wartime farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Here are excerpts from an address to 
the recent convention of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association by ROGER STEFAN, vice- 
president of The National City Bank of 
New York, and a well known authority 
on consumer credit. 


ERE is running in New York a 
| form of entertainment called “Fan- 
tasia.” It appeals to the human 
senses through a new and unusual com- 
bination of sight and sound. I will not 
use the word “Fantasia” but rather 
“Phantasia” to describe a combination 
of sight, sound, and smell in the 
consumer credit field. 


Consumer Credit 


Generally banks have not made 
much contribution to such “Phan- 
tasia.” In fact, the major job has been 
done by certain high-rate loan com- 
panies and by such other lenders as felt 
called upon to emulate their programs. 
And aiding and abetting have been 
many promoters, who, starved out of 
the savings field, invaded this fruitful 
valley of consumer credit. 

That you now have a bear market 


The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


welcomes the opportunity to be of service to 
bankers and their clients in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President and Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE O. VASS 
Vice President and Cashier 


Resources over $160,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


YOUR Customers WILL 
‘Note THE DIFFERENCE 


when THIRD NATIONAL 
helps you to handle their busi- 


ness in Tennessee. 


Earned growth every year 


since establishment in 1927 re- 
flects the character of service 


rendered here. 


Member Federal Reserve System and 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THIRD 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


IN NASHVILLE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


in consumer credit was as naturally to 
be expected from the preceding bull 
market as similar sequences in stocks 
and business. Even though, in addition 
to the natural causes, this bear market 
is being accelerated by governmental 
and artificial means, as far as you and I 
are concerned, the result is the same, 
As that famous interpreter of the Dow 
theory, William Peter Hamilton used to 
say of business booms: “No tree ever 
grows to the sky.” 

Some of you may have been familiar 
with such broadcasts as the “ Dear Old 
Pappy” with his banjo on his knee, 
yowling “Oh, Oh, Susannah” and with 
it the joy of going up to your ears in 
debt or at least borrowing from Peter to 
pay Paul so that you will only be in 
hock at one expensive spot. By about 
the time this general approach had 
spread the whole idea had become so 
ga-ga with the public (which is not so 
gullible) my under-cover agents tell me 
that a popular skit in one of the now 
defunct burlesque houses in New York 
had to do with a customer who came to 
borrow from the “Confidential loan 
company” and before he was finished 
had been forced to submit to a complete 
physical examination including a pho- 
tograph of his intestines; and upon be- 
ing pronounced “nuts” after an X-Ray 
of his head, walked out minus coat, 
hat and pants, but owing the “Con- 
fidential loan company ”’ interest before 
he received any principal. When such a 
slant hits the burlesque stage it shows 
how over-exploitation has hit an in- 
dustry. 


I aM holding here a piece of paper 
which has some of the earmarks of a 
check made out in the sum of $120 to an 
employee in my department, and on 
the stub are the admonitions briefly as 
follows: “1. Come to our office; 2. 
Present this Cash Reserve Notice to our 
Cashier; 3. Sign a note and get the 
cash.” No question has been raised of 
need, or purpose, nor is there any hint 
of credit standing, because the high- 
raters have learned that they can safely, 
with little ado beyond some selection in 
choosing lists of those to whom the 
“checks” are mailed, advance moder- 
ate amounts to people who are em- 
ployed by good companies and by one 
means or another collect their advances. 

Not very long ago, my daughter, 
then a school-girl, received a letter from 
a company describing the marvelous 
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Phantasia’ 


personal loan service (which, by the 
way, this company had only started 
just as the consumer credit bull market 
was nearing its peak) which closed with 
these well-chosen phrases: 


‘Don’t delay. You need no co-signer. We 
don’t make a credit checking with your em- 
ployer or your friends. Just come in and sign 
the note and get the cash you need.” 


Is view of the fact that my daughter 
was not employed, and had no income, 
she could be rated as something less 
than a top credit risk—and so I added 
another to my collection of “Phantasia”. 

In another category there is a sys- 
tem—there may be more than one for 
all that I know—which is offered to 
banks whereby a bank not satisfied with 
charging, let us say, 6 per cent discount 
(or 12 per cent simple interest) adds on 
another $5 per $100 as a surety fee, only 
a part of which fee goes to the bank, 
as credit protection, and the customer 
is supposed to like being charged ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in contrast to 
the 36 per cent he was presumed to be 
paying to the high-rate companies. 
Does 20 per cent buy salvation for a 
bank because part of the charge to the 
customer is labeled something besides 
interest? 

Then there are various devices the 
originators of which seem to give small 
credit for hard-headedness on the part 
of banks which are asked to promote 
them. Some such plans enable an in- 
dividual to make a purchase at some 
“cooperating stores” and sign a note 
for the amount of the purchase and then 
pay it off in instalments to the “co- 
operating bank”. The result is that the 
credit customer does not pay any in- 
terest charge, which, technically borne 
by the merchant, in the long run must 
be paid by the cash customer. This is 
the uneconomic camel’s nose under the 
business tent. Such flurries later upset 
the tent and bring in the swirling der- 
vishes of correction in the form of legis- 
lative restrictions, the ultimate fate of 
business which is not alert to repel un- 
sound encroachment. Such things en- 
danger the worthy and highly necessary 
functions of legitimate consumer credit. 


Oxy a word about what the customer 
pays. Standard personal loan rates of 5 
per cent or 6 per cent discount generally 
have been reasonable and are so recog- 
nized by the public. It is a good many 
years now since we decided to take the 
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plunge and charge on our personal loans 
3% per cent discount or approximately 
6 per cent simple interest on outstanding 
balances. There was a large element of 
chance in entering such an experiment 
and it may be that we owe the results 
to good timing. And I say that without 
intimating that it is something every 
bank ought to do. In fact, I am con- 
vinced most banks should not, because 
only on very great volume could such 
rates be justified. 


Ano what can we expect of the future? 
I can forecast that consumer credit 
business, which generally speaking, has 
been falling off since September 1, 1941, 
and more sharply after December 7, 
is going to fall off more. It takes no 
Cassandra to make that prediction 
under the conditions. 

These probabilities stand out, I be- 
lieve with certainty— 


1. Your net returns from the business 
will be smaller, even if you can main- 
tain’ present rates. 


. Credit losses will tend to increase 
in the war and post-war period 
through nervous changes of employ- 
ment, through the whittling away of 
some of your security—particularly 
in the form of comakers—who have 
made this business almost riskless 
in the past, and who show growing 
reluctance to become comakers. 


TELLER | 


(¢ 
« 


JOHN LAUF 


“It’s rubber? Oh, goody! How much does 
that make it worth?” 


3. Personal loans will continue to be a 
service for the modest wage earner, 
and higher income taxes will make 
the customer in the medium and 
upper brackets increasingly un- 
attractive as an unsecured install- 
ment credit risk. There was a time 
during the early ’30’s when I said 
in some instance: “The employee is a 
better risk than his company.” Now 
I am thinking, in many cases, the 
employee will be a better risk than 
his boss. 
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Serving the 
Business that 
Builds Baltimore 


SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


LIVING 


ON PARK AVENUE* NEW YORK 
A rare combination of convenience, 
quietness and distinctive address, 
Luxuriously furnished rooms and 
suites. Five minutes from Grand 
Central and Penn stations, and only 
fifteen minutes to the City Airport 
600 outside rooms, each with bath. 
Single from $3. Double from $5. 

Suites from $8. 


The 
VANDERBILT 


PARK AVE. AT EAST 34th ST. 
NEW YORK 


(Q Oscar F. Banse, (71 


OTHER MANGER HOTELS 


The Food-for- 
Freedom Program 


Last month BANKING published a 
symposium, “Basic Wartime Credit 
Problems,” the contributions to which 
were summaries of talks to be given at 
the A.B.A. credit clinic in New York. 
The contribution of John C. Truxal, 
vice-president, Lancaster (Pennsy!vania) 
County National Bank, arrived too late 
for inclusion and is printed below. His 
subject was “The Food-for-Freedom 
Program: An Opportunity and a Re- 
sponsibility for Commercial Banks.” 


John C. 


Truxal 


I BELIEVE this program will be success- 
fully carried out by the farmers. The 
bankers have the credit, if it is needed, 
to help the farmers, and to this extent 
the bankers have never been found 
wanting but have always done their 
full share in important undertakings. 

Banks are not originators of credit— 
they are the source of credit or the sup- 
pliers of credit. The program does not 
ask that each bank have a full time 
man to go out after farm loans. How- 
ever, the program does advise banks 
to make credit available on a sound 
basis to meet the needs as they arise 
for accomplishing the goals set. At the 
same time the program advises present 
borrowers to reduce their debt out of 
increased income. The Federal Land 
banks are advising this same procedure 
to present borrowers. So, while we want 
to effect reductions in present debts, 
we also want to make sound loans to 
farmers based on proper appraisals 
and proper credit statements. 

These then are our opportunities and 
our responsibilities. We must back the 
program on these sound bases. The 
farmers must carry out the program. 
The bankers cannot do that part of the 
job and they are not asked to put the 
program across, but merely to supply 
the credit as needed, but only on a sound 
basis. This program will be financed 
and if the bankers don’t provide the 
credit the Government will. Which 
would you, as a banker, prefer? 


Important 
Announcement 


TO BANK OFFICERS 
AND STAFF MEMBERS 
REGARDING 


PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


22 


@ How can ambitious young 
bank men and women get 
ahead, gain deserved recogni- 
tion and do a better over-all job 
of helping their bank help win 
the war? 


@ How can bank officers aid 
the efficiency of staff members 
and guide their efforts more 
effectively to help meet the per- 
sonnel shortage brought about 
by war conditions? 


J. STANLEY BROWN 
‘Personnel “Director 


Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company of New York 


answer these and other vital 
questions for you. 


x & 


Mr. Brown’s new book THE 
FACTS OF LIFE IN BUSINESS, 
published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., has been acclaime os out- 
standing personnel directors 
and by thousands of employ- 
ees as “a handbook to suc- 
cess.” Every bank officer and 
staff member should own a copy! 


Price, $1.50 per copy. Quan- 
tity discounts: 10 copies 10%; 
50 copies 25%; 100 copies 
35%; 200 or more copies 40%. 


Order now from: 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers 
Association 


22 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Simply let us know how many 
copies you need for your bank — 
bill will come later after you 
have inspected the book. 
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1001 Things 
Banks to Do 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


should be referred to that credit source. 
As a matter of convenience to the ap- 
plicant in applying to another bank or 
credit agency, the bank might offer to 
furnish him a copy of any credit records 
compiled in connection with his original 
application. 


Applications that cannot be approved 
by any bank or credit agency should be 
referred to the local War Board with 
full information as to what means 
(guarantees, waivers, subordinations, 
adjustments, etc.) would be required 
to justify the loans. 


Explore every available agricultural 
resource in the county and encourage 
and assist in developing it to its fullest 
producing capacity for war needs. 


Banks should follow up such applica- 
tions that are referred to other banks or 
credit agencies and learn of their dispo- 
sition. This can be accomplished by con- 
tacting theapplicant toascertainwhether 
his credit needs have been satisfied. 


Study the community, its farmers and 
the productive capacity of its farms, to 
determine how individual farmers can 
best expand production at the least 
cost and risk in keeping with the Food- 
for-Freedom program. 


Cooperate with the agricultural agen- 
cies in obtaining as much as possible of 
the needed increased production from 
these farmers. 


Provide adequate financing for these 
farmers and for any other farmers who 
can safely be financed. 


In making and servicing loans, follow 
suggestions on pages 17 and 18 of the 
manual, “‘How Banks Can Assist in the 
Food-for-Freedom Program” (prepared 
by the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Credit 
Department) under question 2. 


Discourage the use of credit by farm- 
ers except for home production or 
war purposes. 


Discourage borrowing to create or 
maintain excessive inventories of live- 
stock or machinery that might depre- 
ciate rapidly if prices were to- decline. 


Discourage borrowing to buy farm 
land at inflated prices; and keep loan 
values on farm land at levels that are 
justified by long-run prospects. 


April 1942 


There Are 


NO PRIORITIES 


PERFORMANCE 


The demands of the war program have had 
their effect in many ways on your business 
contacts and on your daily lives. But in the 
midst of change one thing at least remains 
constant and unaffected —the quality of 
service you may expect from 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
St. Louis 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


TRUST/ 


AtThe Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 
direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
friendlier service . . . cheerful, 
spacious rooms...delicious food 
...and a restful atmosphere that 
have endeared The Roosevelt to 
its guests year after year. Attrac- 
tive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


FRANKIE MASTERS 
and his 


Orchestra in the 
ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 


Nightly except 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


87 Years of 
Banking Ex- 
- perience 


Insist that your fire 
insurance bears these 
outstanding symbols 


NATIONAL UNION 
HAE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


JEPENDABLE PROTECT 
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TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 


: intimate, personalized corre- 


spondent bank service. 


Experienee—Oficials with 


years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 


_ quirements and valuable as- 
_ sistance. 


‘Policy — To cooperate with 


banks rather than 


_ compete for business which is 
theirs. 


$175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


FEDER! 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


158th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 


predecessors. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the 
close of business on March 6, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


February 20, 1942 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


DO YOUR DIRECTORS 


READ BANKING ? 


Booklets at Your Service 


SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU . 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. BB-10, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LIGHT CONDITIONING FOR 
BETTER SEEING 


Employee efficiency can be stepped 
up 15 per cent by modern lighting equip- 
ment; yet the work is done with less 
effort and eye-strain. Properly engi- 
neered and designed lighting for your 
bank will also have customer appeal. 
This 8-page booklet, published by a 
40-year old company specializing in 
lighting problems, shows before-and- 
after illustrations of how banks have 
benefitted by light-conditioning their 
quarters. And it tells how a survey of 
your requirements for better light may 
be had at no cost or obligation. 


MORE LOANS, LARGER LOANS, 
SAFER LOANS 


A greater and more profitable loan 
volume can be obtained by self-liqui- 
dating loans based on inventory through 
field warehouse receipts. This 8-page 
booklet explains what field warehousing 
is, what it costs and how it can benefit 
both banker and borrower. A general 
grouping of 214 products and com- 
modities on which commercial loans 
have been based via the field ware- 
housing system is included in the 
booklet. 


WARTIME ADVERTISING 


Bankers who are called upon to ap- 
prove advertising expenditures in busi- 
ness papers by companies in which 
they have an interest will find this 
“‘Guide To Effective War-Time Adver- 
tising” particularly helpful. The guide 
shows how advertisers in the trade press 
are aiding America’s war effort by 
helping solve some of the war-borne 
problems harassing their customers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
HOME AND FARM 


A catalogue of electrical equipment 
for home and farm may not be published 
again in such complete form as this 
one until the war is over. Here are 68 
profusely illustrated pages depicting 
every sort of electrical appliance, along 
with prices. Though stocks of some 
items may soon run out, others such as 


essential farm equipment will continue 
to be available. In extending agricul- 
tural credit, this catalogue should be 
helpful as an appraisal reference in 
judging values of electrical appliances, 


Booklets Still At Your Service 


44 WAYS TO PROTECT 
BANK ACCOUNTS 


This 16-page, smartly illustrated and 
exceptionally well written booklet on 
disbursement methods—their use and 
misuse—analyzes 44 ways bank custom- 
ers can employ to safeguard their funds 
by following a modern disbursement 
system. Various control practices are 
scrutinized, such as those over check 
purchases, inventory and preparation, 
reconciliation, insurance, accounts pay- 
able procedure, payroll procedure, divi- 
dend disbursement, and so on. The 
booklet should help you help some of 
your customers. 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS GALORE 


A 96-page catalogue that will aid 
banks in planning purchases—fully 
describes every type of binder with 
related forms and equipment that banks 
need. Prices are listed. 


NEW MARKETS FOR MORTGAGES 


This 16-page, illustrated, factual and 
informative booklet reveals important 
facts on prefabricated houses and on 
prefabricating materials, methods, re- 
quirements, shop equipment and organ- 
ization. Helpful background data for 
loaning on defense housing. 


TAXES AND TRUST DEPTS. 


Sample of a 12-page syndicated, 
monthly booklet prepared by tax ex- 
perts and distributed by many banks to 
customers and prospects as a method 
of developing trust business. It presents 
actual tax conversion plans, is easy for 
the layman to understand, and offers 
suggestions that are practical and read- 
ily applied. 


BANKING 
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ECONOMY for HIM ...Is SECURITY for YOU 


The American Workman Needs Home 
Operating Equipment That is Thrifty, 
Dependable, Long-Lasting. It Means 
Greater Security for Him, Makes Him 
a Sounder Mortgage Risk for Y ou! 


When a wage earner buys a house, financial con- 
sideration goes beyond a choice of land and struc- 
ture. For it’s the monthly costs to live which deter- 


mine whether he can continue to afford the secur- 
ity of a home of his own. 


The wage earner needs home operating equip- 
ment that will keep on giving good service at low 
cost. He needs an efficient and adequate heating 
plant and wiring system, and money-saving kitchen 
appliances. These can contribute more in operating 
economies than any slight increase they may cause 
in monthly payments under a long term mortgage. 


Write us for the complete story... how G-E Equip- 
ment can lower living costs for your customers. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Home Bureau, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SEE what a difference 


with Fluorescent by the 
Wakefield BRIGADIER 


Here’s how a bank licked a tough lighting problem 
caused by high ceilings. It turned the job over to 
Wakefield BRIGADIERS ... assuring easier, 
more comfortable seeing for customers and clerks 
alike. A Certified FLEUR-O-LIER, the BRIGA- 
DIER meets 50 rigid standards for dependable 
lighting performance. Write for full details. 
Today p major of our 
up on juorescent lighting 
who may be able to supply you from y : 


WAKEFIELD 


PARK = VERMILION, 


juction is tied 


Contacts 


Our continuous contact 
with trust officers is one reason why 
advertising prepared by Purse will 
be so effective in developing contacts 
between you and trust prospects. As 
a Purse customer, you benefit by the 
experience of hundreds of other 
banks. Contact with us, by letter 
or in person, will show you how 
easily Purse service can be adapted 
to your requirements. Write today. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Headquarters for 

Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
14 


When a Customer Complains 


D. WAGONER 


Mr. WAGONER is director of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s news bureau at 
Schenectady, New York. 


ANKS, like any business, are human. 
Therefore it is but natural to expect 
that somewhere in the complex process 
of affairs, mistakes can happen or 
misunderstandings arise. 

Your customers, too, are human. So 
it is natural they should complain when 
something goes wrong, regardless of 
whose fault it may be. The banks are 
just,a natural target for a disgruntled 
person. 

The mere fact that a customer com- 
plains, however, should not necessarily 
mean that the customer is lost. But 
frequently it does. Actually, what loses 
customers is the fact that far too often 
the complaint is improperly handled. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say “‘unsympathetically”’ handled. For 
example: 


Suppose the irate Mr. Jones telephones 
or calls in person. He has been the vic- 
tim of a grave injustice, he sincerely 
believes. He is going to tell you about it 
or bust, and has therefore spent some 
little time rehearsing the exact biting 
words he will use. Even though it was 
one thing that is making him complain, 
he has probably added several more 
(of more or less consequence) to lend 
weight to his story. 

So he starts. 

Your natural inclination is to inter- 
rupt—to answer each point as he brings 
it up—to defend yourself against his 
verbal attack. Don’t do it! 

First, be a good listener. Let him do 
the talking for at least the first half of 
the interview. Let him get all his griev- 
ances out of his system. For these 
reasons: 

Interruptions to rebut are bound to 
annoy. And you want to do just the 
opposite. 


Arrer your first interruption you 
could easily, with your knowledge of 
a bank’s problems, keep on and do 90 
per cent of the talking. You naturally 
want to justify your position. But Mr. 
Jones would not be listening. His mind 
is still on what he has to say. He wants 
to justify his position. 

As Mr. Jones talks about all his 
grievances, including the ones he added, 


they will automatically fall into their 
proper perspective. The minor ones 
(which would have been emphasized 
had you tried too soon to answer them) 
will fade into insignificance and be 
forgotten—by him and by you. 


Dorine the first part of the interview, 
then, the “trouble-shooter” has only 
one job to perform: listen sympatheti- 
cally. A few polite yesses, no’s and 
brief comments are all that are neces- 
sary—and the comments should be in 
an agreeable, unexcited voice. If the 
customer happens to be of the long- 
winded, rambling type, he can be kept 
on the subject and “hurried up” a bit 
by briefly summarizing each point as 
he brings it up—thus showing him 
that you understand and automatically 
pushing him on to the next point with- 
out his realizing it. 

Having established, on your own 
behalf, the pose of a sympathetic 
listener, Mr. Jones will more than 
likely return the courtesy by listening 
attentively when you go to bat with 
your side of the story. 

If you have first been a good listener, 
you have won the first part of the argu- 
ment without uttering more than half 
a dozen sentences. And you have dis- 
covered the one big thing that has 
dissatisfied your customer. 


Now, second, be a good talker. Tell 
your side of the story. But in telling it, 
if possible, try to get the customer to 
sympathize with you or your bank. Do 
this by explaining how you operate, 
how the human element enters into your 
business, and how such mistakes as this 
one can happen. Also, what you do to 
prevent them. 

This is important, because if you can 
get your customer into a “yes, I under- 
stand” frame of mind you’ve more than 
half wonthe second part of your argu- 
ment, too. 

At this point Mr. Jones may inter- 
rupt. Let him. If his point is important, 
answer it briefly and get back on the 
main track again as quickly as possible. 
Or try to say something like “‘Oh, I was 
just coming to that.” If his point is 
unimportant, tell him he is right, 
whether he is or not. Remember, it is 
the one big point you want to win. 

And what is that point? In the final 
analysis. simply this: Can you keep 
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him as a customer and friend? The only 
way to find out is to ask—but before 
you ask, be sure you have adjusted any 
wrong that might have been done 
through a fault of the bank’s. 

Then you are ready to close the inter- 
view and use the clincher. If the cus- 
tomer has threatened to quit, say some- 
thing like “Mr. Jones, now you'll let 
us continue to consider you one of our 
good customers, won’t you?” The ob- 
vious and easiest answer to that is 
“Yes!” 

But if the customer has not threat- 
ened to quit, don’t put the idea in his 
head. Instead say, “Mr. Jones, we hope 
you'll continue to be one of our cus- 
tomers for a long time to come.” 

Either way, the chances are good 
you’ll come out on top. Certainly there’s 
nothing to lose by trying. 


Tax Hearing 


Sidelight 


Some MEMBERS of Congress seem to 
fear that the Secretary of the Treasury 
does not necessarily speak for all the 
Administration when he speaks on 
taxes. This was illustrated during the 
Secretary’s appearance before the Ways 
and Means Committee when he an- 
swered the question pointedly: - 


Mr. Knutson. Mr. Secretary, a rather 
hasty study of your recommendations would 
indicate that we may at an early date look 
for a scramble on the part of those who wish 
to join the ranks of the under-privileged. 

Is the financial program you have pre- 
sented to be regarded as the administration 
program, or may we look for different views 
from other administration people, such as 
Jesse Jones, Governor Eccles, and perhaps 
Leon Henderson? 

Secretary Morgenthau. All I can tell you is 
this: My superior, the President of the 
United States, has seen this program and has 
approved of it. But what other members of 
the administration will say, I do not know. 

Mr. Knutson. Last year you strenuously 
opposed lowering of income-tax exemptions 
when you appeared before the committee. 
Then at the last minute the President ran out 
on you. 

Secretary Morgenthau. No; I resent that. 

Mr. Knutson. You were against lowering 
the exemptions, were you not, and the Presi- 
dent later, in a letter, recommended that they 
be lowered to $1,500 for married persons and 
$750 for a single taxpayer. 

Secretary Morgenthau. The President of 
the United States has never run out on 
anybody. 

Mr. Knutson. I notice he has not run out 
on the Treasury yet. 

Secretary Morgenthau. It is the privilege 
of my superior, if he wants to, to change his 
mind, but he has never run out on me. 


H. M. B. 
April 1942 


Your banking needs receive 
A-1-A Priority Rating with us. 


Whether it be credit informa- 
tion, advice concerning your 
portfolio, collection service, 
or the solution of a difficult 


transit problem, there are 
neither bottle-necks nor 
choke points in our organiza- 


tion and operation. 


Experience and facilities are 
the ‘‘commodities” which we 
offer you and in which there 
is no shortage here. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$46,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAVE MONEY ON 


AIR CONDITIONING 


by shutting out summer’s hot blasts 


it 


e< 


Irving Trust Company 
New York 


seals its entrance against 
summer heat and street 
dust with this handsome 
Revolving Door. Of hol- 
low-metal construction, 
with tubular, slotted pi- 
lasters and a fan in the 
cornice, this door forms 
an integral part of the 
bank’s air conditioning 
system. 


* Here's a simple, scientific way to cut your air con- 
ditioning costs. Install Revolving Doors! 


They'll protect your bank from hot blasts of dust-laden 
summer air, and reduce the load on your cooling equip- 
ment. Even if you don’t have air conditioning, Revolving 
Doors will shut out heat, dust, dirt and noise—and provide 
greater comfort for your customers and employees. 


Wartime priorities won't permit Revolving Doors of 
bronze, copper or aluminum. But we can furnish doors of 
furniture steel, colorful Formica, and most fine cabinet 
woods. Low-cost wood stock doors may be finished to 
match other materials. 


Find out how other banks are cutting air conditioning 
costs with Revolving Doors. Write today for free data 
folder! 


5 Ways a Revolving Door 
Pays for Itself — 


1—Cuts heating and cooling costs. 
2—lIncreases usable floor space. 
3—Reduces damage from dust. 
4—Assures customers’ comfort. 
5—Safeguards employees’ health. 


volving 
IVISION of 


INTERNATIONAL 
*VAN KANNEL 


STEEL COMPANY 
ATC Evansville, Ind. 
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PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


BANKS IN THE PRIORITY PICTURE 
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ON THE HUNT FOR MORE LOANS? 


*” * * HERE’S A WAY to find new sound loan business: Check your custom- | 
ers’ balance sheets for those listing large inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished goods. You can make good loans, with such inventories as collateral 
(hypothecated to your Bank through Lawrence field warehouse receipts, the 
inventories remaining on the customers’ premises). These loans release working 
capital and enable your customers to make advantageous purchases, take 


discounts and further their business activities. Write for descriptive booklets 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 WallSt + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St » San Francisco: 37 Drumm St « Los Angeles: W. P. Story Bldg. | 
Buffalo - Boston Philadelphia - Kansas City, Mo «St. Louis » New Orleans Charlotte, N.C Jacksonville, Fic. | 


Minneapolis + Dallas Houston Denver « Fresno Portland, Oregon Seattle Spokane Honolulu 
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Banks in the Priority Picture 


More With Less 


Rememser this along with Pearl Harbor: Donald 
Nelson and the time-pressed organization under the 
leadership cannot fail. They must convert the whole 
business network of the nation to war and other essen- 
tial purposes and they must do it within the next few 
months. 

As the war moves ever faster and the rate of war pro- 
duction is stepped up to levels never before envisaged in 
this country, it is going to be a privilege and the duty of 
banks to handle a vastly bigger volume of service 
with a diminished supply of equipment, materials and 
manpower. 

Some banks will face this situation frankly and right 
away. They will find ways to conserve machines, sub- 
stitute materials and combine operations. Other banks 
will rely on faith, hope and temerity and when trouble 
comes it will be a great big surprise. 


What Banks Can Do 


Tre greatest aid that any group can give to the war 
production program is to see the picture as a whole, just 
as Nelson and his men must look at it. 

There are many ways for banks to help. Be sensible 
about buying. Do not try to accumulate more supplies 
and equipment than you have real use for. Every time 
a bank tries to buy too much it hurts the other banks and 
does a bad job for all concerned. 

In talking with customers there might be opportu- 
nities to do some missionary work by explaining the 
necessity of priority regulations, of conservation, sub- 
stitution and seeing that all equipment gets its full 
quota of use. 


If You NEED Something 


However, if you must obtain a machine, supplies or 
any part of a product that is subject to priority, there 
are several ways to proceed. 

First find out where the nearest regional WPB office 
is located. Make sure that you know who are the officials 
in charge of priorities. You will find these men invari- 
ably helpful if you want to discuss with them the prob- 
lem of new equipment. That is what they are there for. 

A bank, like any other business, is entitled to apply 
for a priority rating on any purchase which it has diffi- 
culty in effecting. Ordinarily for new equipment you 
should use the new form, PD-1A. If the equipment is 
for work being done for the Army or Navy, form PD-3A 
should be used instead. The original person to whom the 
rating is granted needs merely to advise his supplier of 
the fact that he has it, and if the supplier needs to apply 
to a sub-supplier to fill the order, he in turn has 
authority to cite the rating mentioned. 

If a bank cannot procure a piece of necessary equip- 
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ment through normal, peace-time procedure, it applies 
for a priority rating. On the application the bank should 
point out the essential nature of the services the bank 
performs, and just how those services contribute to the 
smooth functioning of the national war effort. There is 
a place on the application form for such explanatory 
statements. Banks should be conservative in their de- 
mands for priority treatment, but in asking for goods 
really essential to their operation they need not be 
reticent in setting forth their case. 

If, after trying PD-1A, a bank meets with no success 
there is one other possible course, and a seemingly 
speedy one, provided the bank is directly facilitating 
the work of contractors in whose product the army or 
navy is interested, or if it is working directly for em- 
ployees of armed forces. That course is to put the prob- 
lem up to an appropriate local officer of the armed 
service concerned. For example, if you are near a navy 
vard or a cantonment and therefore handling a lot of 
navy or army pay checks, it is only natural to assume 
that the navy is interested in seeing those checks expe- 
ditiously handled. 

For complete information on the PD-1A and PD-3A 
procedure, apply to the regional priority office nearest 
your bank for copies of the necessary forms and for 
copies of the following press releases: 

PM 2130 of January 12. 

WPB 92 of February 2. 


Repair and Maintenance 


ls handling the problem of repairs, maintenance and 
supplies the procedure is even simpler. Banks are not 
included in the general order P-100, wherein are listed 
various categories of industries and businesses eligible 
for an A-10 rating on maintenance and supplies. How- 
ever, under the provisions of what is known as the 
Production Requirements Plan equipment manufac- 
turers are permitted to deliver to banks whatever is 
required to keep their present machinery in operation, 
provided always, of course, that the materials continue 
to be available and, most important of all, provided 
that the supplier is operating under the Production 
Requirements Plan. 

The basis for this way of supplying the banks is 
simply an administrative decision by the officials of 
the maintenance and repairs section of the Produc- 
tion Requirements Branch. The authorization is based 
frankly on the fundamental principle that the WPB has 
no intention of allowing any present equipment in an 
essential civilian service to be rendered idle for the need 
of some repair part or necessary operating supplies. 

One last thing to keep in mind is that you are dealing 
with a situation that changes quickly and constantly 
and like every other business in the country, banks 
must adapt themselves to this prospect. 

R. 
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The Inflation Front 


President ROOSEVELT 


Tins fight against inflation is not fought with bullets 
or with bombs, but it is equally vital. 

It calls for cooperation and restraint on the part of 
every group. It calls for mutual goodwill and a willing- 
ness to believe in the other fellow’s good faith. It calls 
for unflagging vigilance and effective action by the 
Government to prevent profiteering and unfair returns, 
alike, for services and for goods. 


168 Hour Week 


We must train our sights on 168 hours per week of 
machine time to match the 168 hours per week of ma- 
chine gun time. The men of the production line dare do 
no less than the men of the battle line. 


DONALD NELSON 


Let's WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
Waar difference do taxes make now? You can’t shoot 
with taxes. We need bullets. Let’s get the bullets. 


A. L. M. WIGGINS, 
Second Vice-president, A.B.A. 


Financing the War 


Ovr responsibility as bankers is to see that the job of 
financing the war is done in the way that will serve the 
national interest. This means that it should be done in a 
way that will not destroy the credit structure. It is 
reasonable and logical to conclude that if the system of 
private credit in America is destroyed the private enter- 
prise system will go along also, together with most of 
our other democratic institutions. 

The chief bottleneck and the principal threat to 
financing the war in the ways that will accomplish the 
task and at the same time preserve the credit structure, 
is the failure on the part of bankers and administrators 
of government alike, to recognize the astronomical size 
of the job to be done. 


Not Necessarily Admiral THOMAS C. HART 


Wien you lose a campaign you don’t necessarily lose 
a war. 


Prof. MARCUS NADLER, 


War Securities New York University 


i BELIEVE that the banks, in close cooperation with the 
Treasury, ought to evolve another type of security 
which would not have the character of a demand obliga- 
tion but embody some other features which would 
appeal to the people of the country. 
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\ The 
Round Table 


This Summer, If . . . 


MAXIM LITVINOFF 


Onxty by simultaneous offensive operations on two or 
more fronts separated by long distances could Hitler’s 
armed forces be disposed of . . . I do believe Hitler 
could in this way be destroyed this Summer. 


Offensive WENDELL WILLKIE 


Ler’s begin to strike. Let’s begin to win. 


When the Farmer 
Will Need a Friend 


I AM sure that if the majority of the farmers lean over 
backward to avoid undue pressure on the nation in time 
of trouble, we shall be just that much more likely to 
have a soundly functioning farm program when the war 
is over. 

That is when the farmer will really need a friend. 


Vice-president WALLACE 


EMMETT F. CONNELY 
Former I.B.A. President 


Keep the Way Clear 
Awvone who gets in the way of production should 


be summarily dealt with. Manufacturers, workers and 
politicians should all be treated alike. 


Muddling 


W: can make it a long war by muddling along. 


ALF M, LANDON 


The Last Bastion 


Prime Minister CURTIN of Australia 


Ausrraua is the last bastion between the West Coast 
of the United States and the Japanese. If Australia goes, 
the Americas are wide open. 

Be assured of the calibre of our national character. 
This war may see the end of much that we have painfully 
and slowly built in our 150 years of existence, but even 
though all of it go there will still be Australians fighting 
on Australian soil until the turning point be reached. 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, chairman 
A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission 


“Je fais la guerre” 


Ws bankers and all others are going to work harder 
than we have worked in years. We are not going to have 
so much time for dinner parties. We are going to shorten 
our vacations, and our weekends, and cut down on golf. 

Clemenceau, the great French war premier, had one 
response when he was asked to dedicate a building or 
make an unnecessary speech. His refusal was “Je fais 
la guerre,” “I make war.” That is what we are doing. 
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Knlisting Membership 


UNLAP C. CLARK, chairman, and J. R. Dunkerley, 
dD assistant secretary of the Membership Commit- 
tee, American Bankers Association, recently held mem- 
bership clinics in Iowa, Nebraska and Arkansas. 

At Des Moines, a meeting took place under joint 
leadership of Ted Byerrum, A.B.A. state vice-president 
for Iowa, and Ray Ridge of the Membership Commit- 
tee. Leading Iowa bankers, including Frank Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers Association, and repre- 
sentatives of the state banking department, devoted an 
afternoon to the formulation of a campaign to bring the 
state closer to 100 per cent membership. 

At Omaha those present included Overly Peck, A.B.A. 
state vice-president for Nebraska, Ray Ridge, whose 


Omana, Nesraska, Curnic: Left to 
right, front row, R. R. Ridge; J. O. 
Peck, Lincoln; Mr. Dunkerley; 
O. A. Riley, Hastings; W. B. Hughes; 
and Herbert Echtermeyer; back row, 
S. J. Wirtz; Harold Arnsberger; 
A. J. Hallas; A. L. Vickery; Howard 
Pierce, Shelby; Henry Ley, Wayne; 
Osce Johnson, Burwell; and Howard 
Hadley, Lincoln 
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territory includes Nebraska as well as Iowa, and a repre- 
sentative group of Nebraska bankers. 

Membership meetings were also held at Little Rock 
and Heber Springs, Arkansas, under the chairmanship 
of Ewing Pyeatt, state vice-president for Arkansas. 

At Little Rock, Robert E. Wait, secretary of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association, arranged a dinner 
attended by Mr. Dunkerley and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Arkansas Bankers Association, 
the bank commissioner, his deputy, and the officers 
of the Little Rock banks. Arkansas is close to the 100 
per cent mark and these men hope to reach this score. 

At Heber Springs the A.B.A. membership leaders met 
with Group II of the Arkansas Bankers Association. 


Des Morngs, Iowa, Cuinic: Left to 
right around the table (residence 
Clinic City unless otherwise stated) 
—C. E. Watts, Pocahontas; C. A. 
Diehl; J. R. Dunkerley, New York 
City; Ralph Bunce; A. T. Donhowe; 
C. R. Gossett, Sioux City; R. O. 
Byerrum, Davenport; Max Von 
Schrader, Ottumwa; Frank Warner; 
Albert Halvorson, St. Ansgar; L. N. 
Lee; R. R. Ridge, Omaha; and 
Dunlap C. Clark, Kalamazoo, Mich- 


igan 


Littte Rock, ARKANSAS, CLINIC: 
Left to right around the table—G. H. 
Sexton, Hot Springs; H. M. Crowe; 
W. A. Hicks; A. F. Bailey; C. H. 
Isenman; Heard Williams, El Do- 
rado; W. A. McDonnell; Mr. 
Dunkerley; E. P. Pyeatt, Fayette- 
ville; B. L. Ross, Helena; H. C. 
Couch, Jr.; T. W. Leggett; Theo- 
dore Carson; L. E. Hurley; T. W. 
Stone, Hot Springs; J. H. Penick; 
and R. E. Wait 
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Bank Credit in 


Ay Chicago on April 15-17, as in New York, 
March 4-6, the American Bankers Association 
is holding a clinic for the study of the administration 
of bank credit in wartime. 

The program for the Chicago meetings, discussed 
in more detail elsewhere in this issue, is divided into 
three general sections, with a day given to each: 
agricultural credit, emphasizing the Food-for- 
Freedom program; consumer credit; and commercial 
(war production) credit. 

The pictures on these pages show a few of the per- 
sons and scenes at the Waldorf-Astoria during the 
New York clinic. Nearly 1,000 bankers from the 
eastern states were registered. President Koeneke 
and Vice-presidents Hemingway and Wiggins were 
among the A.B.A. representatives. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Tue Curnic Opens—left to right, C. W. Bailey, chairman 

A.B.A. Food-for-Freedom Committee; First Vice-president 

Hemingway; Executive Manager Stonier; President Koeneke, 
making the opening address 


_Appressinc the clinic, President Koeneke said: 

“ Bankers have had a great and varied amount of 
experience in serving the war needs of the nation and 
in serving the civilian needs of the population under 
trying war conditions. But at no time and in no 
place have their varied experiences been brought 
together for the enlightenment of all. This is the 
time and the place where that can be done.” 
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Wartime America 


Turee A.B.A. CHarrRMEN—left to right, W. Randolph Bur- 

gess, Economic Policy Commission; A. L. M. Wiggins, Federal 

Legislation Committee; Otis A. Thompson, Agricultural 
Commission 


At cnucuts included the presentation to the 
bankers of the Economic Policy Commission’s state- 
ment, “The Banker in Wartime,” by the chairman, 
W. Randolph Burgess; announcement and exposi- 
tion of the Association’s “Food-for-Freedom” pro- 
gram prepared by a committee of country bankers; 
a talk, “‘ Banking Legislation in Wartime,” by the 
chairman of the Federal Legislation Committee, 
A. L. M. Wiggins; and the evening panel discussion, 
“Our War Economy,” by the staff of The Graduate 
School of Banking’s economics department. 


Tue War Economy Panet—left to right, Prof. W. E. Atkins, 
New York University; Prof. Montfort Jones, University of 
Pittsburgh; Professor A. A. Friedrich, New York University; 
Dr. William A. Irwin, Assistant Director, G.S.B. 
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The cameraman caught 
them just before they went 
to the platform for one of 
the general sessions. Left 
to right, Mr. Hemingway; 
RFC Chairman C. B. 
Henderson; Hugh H. Mc- 
Gee, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York; and Mr. Wig- 


gins 


Momanc sessions of the clinic were devoted to 
broad, general discussions of basic interest, while 


the afternoons were given over to smaller group 


meetings which took up specific, practical problems 
in the three credit fields. 

One of the morning speakers, RFC Chairman 
Henderson, told the bankers that in addition to mak- 
ing loans to manufacturers they could “assist local 
enter prises by suggesting conversion of their plants to 
make war supplies and equipment.” Every plant, he 
said, can’t be used in war production, “but many 


more than are now in use can and should be placed 
in this position.” 

Hugh H. McGee, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, and member of the National 
Defense Loans Committee, said bankers should “be 
alive to public opinion” and that they should “not 
lightly or arbitrarily deny credit to seekers, but 
approach each request for credit with the determina- 
tion to find a sound means for providing it, and 
become truly realistic and resourceful in the effort 
to find a method based on sound lending principles.” 


FHA Commissioner 
Ferguson addressed 
the clinic on mod- 
ernization loans. 
(See page 92.) 


Kenton R. Cravens, 
chairman, A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit 
Council, and G. E. 
Cochran, Boston, 


both of whom spoke 
HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 
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ort on the wartime activities of alumni and former 
students of The Graduate School of Banking. The 
information was sent by the bankers at our request. 


To is the third and final instalment of BANKING’s re- 


W. G. Coss, Bulloch County Bank, Statesboro, 
Georgia, is an air raid warden. 

M. E. Bristow, State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia, a veteran of the Spanish-American War and of 
World War I, is a retired lieutenant commander in the 
naval reserve—and “desperately anxious to be called 
back to active duty so as to have the record of volun- 
teering three times during a period of war.” He has 
offered his services to both the Navy and War depart- 
ments. 

Howarp H. Raitt, Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, is deputy chief warden for a Buffalo 
civilian defense precinct having a population of more 
than 52,000. He was vice-chairman of the residential 
division for the Red Cross War Fund campaign. 

A. L. Brackett, Bristol County Trust Company, 
Taunton, Massachusetts, is section leader in the gas 
defense division of Taunton’s air raid precaution or- 
ganization. As a member of the American Legion, he 
stands a regular tour of duty in a listening post. 


Cuartes F. BorGet, The First National Bank, York, 
Pennsylvania, is doing “a certain amount of aircraft 
spotting work” and has also been designated as sector 
warden in a York County district. 

H. B. ConK.in, Beach Haven (New Jersey) National 
Bank and Trust Company, serves on a tire and automo- 
bile rationing board and handles the Defense Bond sale 
at his bank. 

Paut E. Davis, Florida Bank at Winter Park, reports 
that he’s a sergeant on the local defense force, member 
of a draft board and treasurer of the Winter Park unit 
of Bundles for Britain. 

CHARLES R. HUEGELY, assistant cashier, The Farm- 
ers and Merchants National Bank, Nashville, Illinois, is 
chairman of his county’s Defense Bond sale organiza- 
tion. 

Witu1am J. Kinnamon, cashier, The Hunterdon 
County National Bank, Flemington, New Jersey, wrote 
that he was serving as an air raid warden. He also finds 
that keeping abreast with the sale of Defense Bonds 
takes up a considerable amount of time. 
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ALFRED J. Litt, National Bank of West New York, 
New Jersey, is executive chairman of the defense sav- 
ings committee in his town. 

CHARLES R. Lose, Hanover (Pennsylvania) Savings 
Fund Society, is chairman of the local defense council. 

T. W. MunroE, Fidelity Deposit Bank, Derry, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: “So far my efforts have been rather 
pacific and confined to the chairmanship of the defense 
savings committee in this district and also the tire ra- 
tioning board.” 

HERBERT F. MILLIGAN, Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany, Binghamton, New York, has been actively help- 
ing the Red Cross drive. Also he’s been busy organizing 
industrial payroll deduction plans for the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. 


.. G. McCraw, The Union National Bank, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, was chairman of the Red Cross cam- 
paign for Mecklenburg Chapter. “Our quota was $90,- 
000,” he says, “and we raised $100,000.” 

GEORGE O. Nye, The Second National Bank, New 
Haven, Connecticut, serves on a draft registrants’ ad- 
visory board. He’s also an air raid warden. 

H. Hotmes Smitu, Equitable Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, at the time of writing was on the 
Wilmington civilian defense committee, working as an 
air raid dispatcher. “I report for duty each Wednesday 
morning for four hours from 2 to 6 o’clock,” he said, 
adding: “The Equitable now has 10 men in the service 
with approximately eight or ten leaving within the next 
six months either by induction or enlistment, including 
myself.” 

W. J. L. Patton, The National City Bank of New 
York, is an air raid warden. 

RussELL B. STEwarRT, The Miami Deposit Bank, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, has “routine assignments as 
chairman of the finance committee and air raid warden 
for my section,” which isn’t far from Wright Field. 

L. B. StaverR, The United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon, is a director and treasurer of his 
county’s Red Cross chapter. 

EvuGENE E. Scuien, The First National Bank, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, said: “My war activities up 
to this point consist of going on an air watch for three 
hours every eighth night. Our watch is located some 14 
miles from the center of the city in a mountainous dis- 
trict. Crawling out of bed at 4 a.m. these cold mornings 
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STEINMETZ 
G.S.B. men awaiting luncheon call, Rutgers campus 


is not so much fun; however, one is only too glad to be 
of service.” 

C. B. Squires, First Security Bank of Utah, Ogden, 
is a member of the American Legion’s home defense 
squad, and assisted in the Red Cross drive. 

R. A. H. Branot, The First National Bank, Minot, 
North Dakota, is on the county Defense Bond commit- 
tee. He also gave a series of short radio talks on defense 
securities. 

F. M. Dana, Bank of America, San Francisco, got a 
leave of absence from the bank so that he might accept 
the chairmanship of the committee that recruited and 
organized civilian volunteers for the defense and service 
of San Francisco. ‘We have now recruited, registered, 
fingerprinted and classified for approximately 100 serv- 
ices, 60,000 citizens,” he wrote. 

J. C. Retp, The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut, has been on the speak- 
ers’ bureau for the local civilian defense committee. 

Harotp A. BRENNER, The Miners Bank and Trust 
Company, West Hazleton, Pennsylvania, has been 
handling the sale of Defense Bonds for the bank. 

Rapu L. Tuomas, First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
has been busy with fund drives, including service as a 
minute man speaker for the Red Cross. Also, he’s a 
member of the speakers’ committee for Defense Bond 
sales. 


Garorce L. WuitE, Newton (Massachusetts) Trust 
Company, served as chairman of the metropolitan banks 
division of the United War Fund in Greater Boston. 
The corporate gifts of the banks to the fund, reported 
the Boston Herald during the drive, ran “considerably 
more than twice as much” as contributions during 
peacetime. 

CLARENCE S. WALKER, Lexington (Massachusetts) 
Trust Company, is on duty two nights a week as a 
watcher for hostile aircraft. Also, he’s on a local Defense 
Bond committee. 

Duptey Cavupitt, Commercial Bank of Dawson, 
Dawson Springs, Kentucky, in addition to having 
charge of his bank’s Defense Bond sales effort, is also 
chairman of the businessmen’s committee of the local 
Red Cross drive. 
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Wartime Problems 


Application for enrolment at the eighth resident 
session of The Graduate School of Banking are brisk, 
reports Richard W. Hill, registrar. 

The dates for the two-weeks of study on the Rutgers 
campus are June 15-27. Wartime credit needs and 
means of facilitating all phases of war financing are 
to be stressed at this year’s course of instruction for 
more than 600 bank officers who are students at the 
School. 

As announced recently in BANKING, four new in- 
structors have been added to the faculty. 


James W. RAWLES, State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, is in the Army Reserve 
as an administrative officer with the rank of captain, 
connected with a general hosp‘tal. At the time he wrote, 
this unit had not been called. 

C. E. McGutness, Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Helena, Montana, has a major’s commission, but hadn’t 
been called at the time of writing. 

HERBERT ELKLAND, Second National Bank, Paterson, 
New Jersey, serves on a draft advisory board and is also 
a tire rationer. : 

W. L. Grecory, The Plaza Bank of St. Louis, is air 
raid warden for the territory surrounding the bank. 

Joun S. Brayton, B.M.C. Durfee Trust Company, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, is chairman of the Fall River 
Committee on Public Safety. 

Joun O’KEErE, Plaza Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri, an air raid warden, is also a member of 
the civilian defense drivers’ corps and has enrolled to 
help in emergency feeding and housing. At the bank he 
promotes Defense Bonds. 

Dwicut M. WaRNER, The Utica (New York) Savings 
Bank, is secretary of a draft board. He’s also active in 
selling Defense Bonds at the bank and in promoting the 
Red Cross war relief fund in his county. 

FRANK E. SmitH, United States Trust Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey, has been appointed chairman of 
a tire rationing board. He is an air raid warden, too. 

Victor R. GRAVES, Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, is an air raid warden. 

Rosert J. Lusk, Webster and Atlas National Bank, 
Boston, is in charge of his bank’s Defense Bond sales 
and is also its fire chief—in case of an air raid. At home, 
he’s a district warden. 

Joun L. Witmer, The Valley Trust Company, Pal- 
myra, Pennsylvania, has been helping arrange blackout 
details for his community. 

GraHaM Nasu, The Bloomfield (New Jersey) Savings 
Institution, is an air raid warden in his home com- 
munity. 

WALTER F. Murray, The Peoples National Bank, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, is sector air raid warden for 
West Norriton Township—‘“and believe me, it takes 
every moment of my time.” 
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Taxation of Bank Deposits 


Association has just completed, for use of the 

Committee on State Legislation and the State 
Legislative Council, a survey of ad valorem taxation of 
bank deposits in the various states. The tabulated re- 
sults are available to banks upon request. 

The fact that depositors in certain states transfer 
their deposits out of the state on or before a certain date 
each year and that residents of certain states keep large 
amounts on deposits in banks in other states, clearly 
indicates an inequality in the tax burden on bank de- 
posits in the several states. This presents a problem 
that has given concern to bankers for many years. 

The gravity of the problem is illustrated by the 
answer appearing on page 1104 of the November 1941 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, to the question whether it is 
feasible to impose a Federal tax on checking account 
deposits. It is stated there that the “proposal is not in 
accord with one of the fundamental principles of taxa- 
tion in a democracy, namely, that taxes should be im- 
posed in accordance with ability to pay... . / A small 
business man, for instance, who earns a moderate in- 
come may have a very active deposit account which re- 
flects the whole volume of his business transactions 
rather than his net profits. His deposit tax might exceed 
that of an individual who is much better off but whose 
only deposits consist of salary or dividend checks. An 
equitable tax would bear more heavily on the latter.” 

The survey discloses that there is no uniformity in ad 
valorem property taxation of bank deposits. In some 
states bank deposits are subject only to state taxes, in 
some they are subject only to local taxes, and in others 
they are subject to both state and local taxes. 

The tabulation shows whether deposits within and 
without the state owned by residents and deposits within 
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Ad valorem taxes 

on bank deposits 

are imposed by 29 
states 


ZA WAVE STATUTE PROVIDING 
FOR AD VALOREM TAX ON 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


[lave No sTaTuTORY PROVISION 
IMPOSING AD VALOREM TAX ON 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


the state owned by non-residents are subject to tax, the 
date upon which liability for tax is determined, the rate, 
and whether the tax is paid by the bank or the depositor. 
It also contains pertinent statutory citations. 

Nineteen states and the District of Columbia do not 
impose ad valorem taxes on bank deposits. However, in 
some states where deposits are taxable under the 
statutes, little or no effort is made to enforce the tax. 

In 20 of the 29 states where taxes are levied upon 
bank deposits, the entire burden falls upon the deposi- 
tor. Even in these states the banks’ business is in- 
directly affected by the burden of these taxes and in the 
others the banks are in varying degrees more directly 
affected. In Rhode Island and Vermont the taxes on 
deposits in state banks and trust companies are assessed 
against the banks without provision for reimbursement 
from the depositors. In these states the taxes on de- 
posits in national banks are, because of Section 5219 
U.S.R.S., of necessity assessed against the depositors but 
under the statutes, the banks may elect to pay them. 
Although the statutes provide for reimbursement, as 
a matter of practice the taxes are in many instances ab- 
sorbed by the banks. In Ohio the taxes are assessed in 
the name of the financial institution which is given a lien 
for reimbursement. However, reimbursement is per- 
missive and not mandatory and many banks absorb the 
tax. In Indiana the taxes are assessed against the de- 
positor but the bank may elect to pay the taxes and if it 
does, the amount paid cannot be recovered from the 
depositor. In other states the taxes are or may be paid 
by the bank and charged to the depositor. 

The survey covers both state and local taxes but is 
limited to ad valorem or direct property taxes on de- 
posits and does not cover excise taxes for the privilege of 
doing business measured by bank deposits. 
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NOTE: So PROVISIONS FOR TAXING BAN. 
DEPOSITS ARE NOT ENFORCED iN SOME STATES. 
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PICTURE LOG — Financing Defense Housing: 


Linics on the theme “ Real Estate Mortgage Finance in the War Emergency” were held in Seattle 
‘2 and San Francisco under auspices of the Savings Division American Bankers Association. This 
subject proved timely because of the substantial amount of defense housing now under way in the Far West. 
The large attendance at the clinics served to make available knowledge as to practices in the area. 


Seattle 

ON THIS page are pictures taken at the Seattle 

clinic, February 19-20. One unusual situation re- 

vealed at the meetings there was the absence, to any 

considerable degree, of ‘‘ other real estate”’ among the 

assets of banks in the Pacific Northwest. The area’s 

prosperity and the demand for property have either 

made foreclosures unnecessary or have reduced the 

period of time banks must hold real estate to which 

Insured Mortgages and Construction Loans: C. H. Olswang, eae 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, speaking; seated, left to 
right, Stuart C. Frazier, president, A.B.A. Savings Division and 


vice-president, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle; and 
F. M. Roberts, First National Bank of Kirkland 


Effects of the Emer- 
gency on the Mortgage 
Market: C. E. Me- 
Guinness, assistant 
eashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Company, 
Helena, Montana, 
speaking 


Effects of the Emergency on the Mortgage Market (panel): 

Left to right, C. M. Gartrell, First National Bank, Portland; 

E. C. Olson, Everett (Wash.) Trust & Savings Bank; Dr. 

Ernest M. Fisher, A.B.A. director of Research in Mortgage and 

Real Estate Finance, leader; A. H. Brouse, National Bank 

of Washington, Tacoma; and W. L. Eggert, Seattle First 
National Bank, Spokane 


Left, below, delegates at the session on Measuring the Quality of Mortgage Loans. At the right, below, bankers listen to 
the discussion of Administrative Control of the Mortgage Portfolio. President Frazier is at the extreme right, front row 
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Two Real Estate Mortgage Clinics in the Far West . . . 


IMILAR gatherings of bankers interested in the problems of real estate finance have been held 

by the A.B.A. in other cities, among them Cleveland, Philadelphia and New York. The last named 
city was the scene of a clinic on March 26 and 27—1o0 late for this issue of BANKING—and it is expected that 
others will be held. Plans are being made for a New England meeting, probably next Fall. 


William A. Marcus, vice- 
president, American Trust 
Company and chairman, 
San Francisco Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, 
speaking from the floor 
during a clinic session 


San Francisco 


HERE ARE photographs of the San Francisco 
clinic, February 26-27. . . . In both cities there was 
much discussion as to whether the Government should 
encourage the further expansion of individual homes 
for defense workers, financed by private mortgage 
money, or the construction of large-scale temporary 
knockdown dwellings that would be removed after 
the war. Bankers discussed the problem of how banks 
could assume the responsibility for lending unstint- 
ingly to finance a vast construction program and at 
the same time exercise such restraint that home values 
would not be demoralized after the emergency. 


Mortgage Lending Policies Under War Conditions: Joseph R. 
Jones, assistant vice-president, Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, telling delegates how his bank meets a problem 


m Financing Defense Housing: Discussion 
leader Marsden S. Blois, vice-president, 
. Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco, left, Dr. Fisher, center, and 
W. Espey Albig, secretary, A.B.A. 


Savings Division, right 


Mortgage Lending Practices of Today: G. H. Schmidt, vice- 
president, First National Trust and Savings Bank, San Diego, 
waits for a panel member to answer a question 


Current Legal and Insurance Problems in Connection with 
Mortgage Lending: E. J. Callister, assistant secretary, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, addressing the group 


PHOTOS BY GABRIEL MOULIN 
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The Emphasis Is on Wartime Economy .. . 


CAPACITY 


FOR 


\ VICTORY 


f MA TRAINED DEALER SALESME! j 


GROUP SELLING @ 


Bank association leaders advance Food-for-Freedom program 

at poultry food dealers’ conference in New York City. Left to 

right, A. G. Brown, manager, A.B.A. Agricultural Credit 

Department; E. M. Putney, sales manager, Ralston Purina 

Company, St. Louis; and John H. Payne, secretary-treasurer, 
Virginia Bankers Association 


Annual Banquet of New 
York Chapter, A.I.B. was 
attended by the three 
ranking officers of the 
A.B.A.: President H. W. 
Koeneke and Vice-presi- 
dents W. L. Hemmingway 
and A. L. M. Wiggins. 
Left to right, on speakers’ 
dais, Harry E. Ward, Mr. 
Koeneke, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Dr. Jan J. Masa- 
ryk, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government in ex- 
ile, who spoke on “ War 
and Peace”; Clarence V. 
Joerndt, George T. New- 
ell, Most Rev. J. Francis 
A. McIntyre, W. Randolph 
Burgess, J. Stewart Baker, 
and Eugene C. Donovan 
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Junior Bankers Conference 
of the Kansas Bankers As- 
sociation in Emporia. Dr. 
W. A. Irwin, national 
educational director of the 
A.I.B., was guest speaker. 
State bank leaders attend- 
ing—J. F. Geis, presi- 
dent, Junior Bankers Con- 
ference; F. M. Bowman, 
C. F. Pack, Carl Floersch, 
secretary, president, and 
vice-president, respec- 
tively, K.B.A.; and Evan 
Griffith, state director, 
Defense Savings Staff. 
Conference officers elected: 
E. E. Lasher, president; 
Harry Schafer and J. R. 
Burnside, _vice-pres- 
idents; and Mr. Bowman, 


secretary 
GRANADA 


Chautauqua County (IN. Y.) Bankers Association dinner meeting 
in Jamestown, with Walter B. French, A.B.A., deputy mana- 
ger, speaking on “Current Consumer Credit Problems.” Left 
to right, H. C. Schwartz, Jamestown; Mr. French; Carl Frant- 
zen, C.C.B.A. president, Dunkirk; Edward Johnson, Warren, 


Pa.; and A. G. Johnson, Jamestown 
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MCLAREN 
CounTY KEY BANKERS from all parts of New York State met in Syracuse to set in motion the Food-for-Freedom 
program of the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Association. F. E. Decker, chairman, New York 
State Bankers Association Committee on Agriculture, presided. Bankers were asked to do three things: (1) acquaint 
themselves with the A.B.A. program; (2) to visit every bank in their respective counties, explain the Food-for-Freedom 
program, and ask each bank to delegate a contact man; and (3) hold a Food-for-Freedom meeting in each county. 
Speakers included: Otis A. Thompson, chairman, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, Norwich, N. Y.; Dr. Van B. Hart, 
Extension Specialist in Farm Management, New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca; and W. J. Kinnamon, 
Second Federal Reserve District Food-for-Freedom program leader, Flemington, N. J. In the photograph above key 
bankers were asked to face the camera; Mr. Kinnamon is on the speakers’ dais 


Sixteen past presidents of Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Chapter, A.I.B., 
were honored with gold pin 
awards at the chapter's annual 
banquet. Arthur H. Gertz, chap- 
ter president, presided and At- 
torney Edwin R. Thomas made 
the awards. Seated, left to right, 
Messrs. Schack, Dannenfelser, 
McDonald, Sheimann and Jones; 
standing, Messrs. Cothrell, Over- 
myer, Mullen, Widenhofer, Flow- 
ers, Feiertag, DeVille. Kruse. 
Messrs. Hitzeman, Pfeiffer and 
Klingenberger are not shown in 
the picture 


“Inflation—Cause, Effect and Possible Control” was the topic of Dr. Paul F. 

Cadman, economist of the A.B.A., before a forum meeting of St. Louis Chapter, 

A.L.B., left, below. John L. Laskey, chairman, District No. 5, Forum-Seminar 
Committee, presided 


Walter B. French, manager, A.B.A. Consumer 

Credit Department, right, below, speaking on 

consumer credit in the emergency at the 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
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Modernized Defense Housing 


ABNER H. Fercuson, FHA Commissioner, addressed 
the recent A.B.A. credit clinic in New York on the subject 
of modernization loans and defense housing. Here are 
excerpts from his talk. 


type of credit. Through constant education, the 
advantages of modernization credit have been 
widely advertised by the building industry and have 
been put into effect by progressive lending institutions. 

This type of credit, like rubber and like sugar, must 
now be used with discretion. The production of arms 
requires many of the materials ordinarily used in 
housing. Financing these arms will require more than 
half of the national income. FHA believes that repair 
work for purely luxury purposes must be postponed. 
But we do not believe that the nation’s homes should 
be allowed to go to ruin through neglect. 

I have already sent an announcement to all qualified 
Title I lending institutions that hereafter the insurance 
facilities of Title I should be available only for loans the 
proceeds of which are to be used either in defense areas 
to create additional dwelling units suitable for defense 
workers or to maintain existing properties in a habitable 
condition. 


ee has had the opportunity of sponsoring a new 


Concress has seen great possibilities for creating addi- 
tional defense housing through repairs and remodeling 
and has thus extended the period of Title I operations 
with an increase in the maximum amount of insurable 
loans and the period of repayment. This phase of the 
FHA program should, we believe, provide many urgently 
needed housing units for production workers. 

Creating additional housing by repairing and remodel- 
ing existing structures appears to be a particularly 
fortunate method of contributing to the solution of this 
difficult war housing problem. Large old, houses in 
established residential sections are apt to be only 
partially utilized. Many of the families for which they 
were built have grown up and moved away. There 


probably are many such structures which today have 
half or even less of their usable space occupied. In 
addition, there are many homes in newer sections which 
are adapted to having new living quarters added. 

Converting existing old houses into apartments will 
make available the most housing for the least money 
and will provide housing through the use of private 
capital—thus doing away with the need for much direct 
expenditure of government funds at a time when the war 
effort will, in all probability, be costing the taxpayer 
four billion dollars a month. 

Housing can be provided more quickly through remodel- 
ing than in any other way. It can be created at less cost 
than in any other way. It can be made available with the 
use of less material which is vital for defense purposes. It 
can be created with less dislocation of our mortgage structure 
than in any other way. 

Utilizing existing structures to the utmost will ac- 
commodate many workers without approaching the 
point of overbuilding and creating new houses that will 
have no use after the emergency and will constitute a 
definite menace to real estate values. 

In order to encourage owners of these large old houses 
to convert them into apartment houses for defense 
workers, the amendments of last June permit the FHA 
to insure loans ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 for the 
conversion of old houses into apartments for defense 
workers. 

When priorities were first announced for the con- 
struction industry, repair and maintenance, particularly 
in defense areas, topped the list and received the highest 
rating. 


Reswenriar construction in America from now on 
until we achieve victory will be more and more confined 
to housing projects for war workers. It is essential that 
private capital account for as much of this construction 
and remodeling as possible, both to save the Govern- 
ment effort and expense and to maintain its own well- 


being. 


MOopDERNIZATION—a story in two pictures 


Before 


COURTESY GENERAL 


BANKING 


After 
ELECTRIC 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCann reports on activities of bankers’ 
organizations. 


Minute Men 


SINCE 1925, through county federations, the ILLINoIs 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has sponsored a town guard 
plan in which local citizens are organized as vigilante 
corps to prevent attempts at bank robbery. These units 
have been well equipped with arms and ammunition 
by local banks. Competitive shoots have made them 
expert marksmen. Experience and cooperation with 
state and national law enforcing agencies qualify them 
to cope with crime in any form. Just recently, the 
association offered the unit—more than 1,000 strong in 
57 counties—to Colonel T. R. Gowenlock, coordinator 
of police agencies, as a nucleus for a citizens’ organiza- 
tion of Minute Men. Saboteurs beware! 


Public Relations 


THE ENTIRE public relations organization built up on 
a nation-wide basis over a period of two years by the 
INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA is 
henceforth to devote its energy to furthering the sale of 
Defense Bonds. According to a recent announcement by 
President John S. Fleek, the organization of key men is 
galvanizing the 17 geographical association groups for 
action. It was explained that this move was in addition 
to the part I.B.A. is contributing to the cooperative 
efforts of all the associations interested in the investment 
securities business: The National Association of Secu- 
rity Dealers, the Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
the New York Stock Exchange and the I.B.A., as 
recently announced by the Treasury Department. 


Score Board 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR BANKERS ASSOCIATION has a good 
idea. It is working on a score board to measure the 
cooperation of banks in the sale of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps to give proper credit to the active, aggressive 
workers—and so stimulate those not going “all-out” in 
local drives. This thought has a real publicity angle. The 
individual worker can talk in more timely terms of 
community and state totals—not be forced to quote 
individual figures. The greater the impression of activ- 
ity, the more impressive to the prospect. While the local 
banker is busy upping his own score, some recognition is 
also due him. 


Agricultural Credits 


Missour!I BANKERS ASSOCIATION publishes an inter- 
esting report on competitive farm agencies within the 
state as studied by the committee on agricultural 
credits. Facts are based on a membership questionnaire 
which asked: (1) What government lending agencies are 
considered competitive, the basis and the extent of 
competition; (2) methods taken to counteract this 
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situation The report analyzes 246 member bank replies 
and sets forth recommendations on cultivating better 
relations, adjusting loan services to meet local conditions 
and improving generally the spirit of farm cooperation. 
It advises, in short, an intelligent, forceful public rela- 
tions policy with especial consideration of moderate 
service charges. 


All-Out 


THROUGH ANNUAL spring group meetings, the ALa- 
BAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION renews its pledge of all-out 
cooperation in the defense effort with continued aggres- 
sive promotion of defense and other government 
securities, and through active assistance to farmers in 
producing “food for freedom.” To speed action on these 
resolves, the association moved meeting schedules ahead 
this season, and created an innovation by inviting both 
farm and industrial leaders to attend local meetings. 


War Theme 


THE RECENT three-day convention conference, spon- 
sored by the OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION and 
the University of Oklahoma’s College of Business 
Administration was themed to a war-effort program. 
Headliners included three talks on economics interpret- 
ing the reconstruction period. Willard E. Atkins, New 
York University, discussed “‘ Current Business Develop- 
ments” and “War and Post War Changes”; Dr. J. O. 
Downey, Chief of staff GMC, New York, analyzed 
“America’s Role in the Post War World’; and Dean 
Arthur B. Adams spoke on “Inflation, Present Signs, 
Future Developments, Effects and Way Out.” Other 
speakers lectured on various phases of bank service and 
management. with objectives trained on the current 
situation. This conference is “a school with all social 
functions eliminated.” 

Priorities 

CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION defines the “sig- 
nificance of priorities to banks” in a recent bulletin 
edited by new Assistant Manager Oscar R. Mennenga, 
late of the OPM. As matters now stand, the only chan- 
nel available to commercial banks seeking a priority 
rating with respect to repairs or maintenance materials, 
new supplies and equipment is the PD-la (formerly 
PD-1) application for preference rating. But, as the 
report points out, approval for the purchase of new 
equipment and supplies will probably depend upon 
whether expansion of existing facilities is involved, in 
which case benefit to the war production program will be 
a contributing factor. In view of the circumstances, the 
report recommends an application procedure under 
PD-1a. In summarizing the conclusions of a recent San 
Francisco priorities clinic, the report urges members 
to follow an outlined procedure to help manufacturers 
and metal working shops keep in touch with their near- 
est contract distribution branch. 
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Dear Banking 


To THE EprTor: 


NASMUCH as the American Bankers Association con- 
[ vention is to be held in Detroit next September, we 
thought you and the A.B.A. member banks would be 
interested in the public relations program we’ve just 
completed for the banks of Michigan. Our theme was 
national defense and we made an all-out effort to pro- 
mote the sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps. We had 
approximately 350 banks participating and estimate 
that 100,000 people passed through the banks. 

First, we had a series of employee meetings through- 
out the state. We engaged two speakers. . . . This was 
rather a new experiment in customer relations and the 
results were most gratifying. 

The talks were highly inspirational. The main idea 
was to tell the employees how they might better them- 
selves in the field of banking. Both speakers gave con- 
structive suggestions on how the employees can help 
merchandise bank services through giving better service 
to customers, leaving with them the thought that 
“whether one is a messenger boy or the cashier of a 
bank, to the public he is the bank and everything he 
says or does reflects on the bank.” 


Tz second section of our program was known as 
“Know Your Bank Week.” To start it off we had an 
employee ad-writing contest. 

I am enclosing the two winning ads, for which we 
gave two prizes—a two-person, all-expense trip and a 
one-person all-expense trip to the M.B.A. convention 
in June. When we considered that these ads were non- 
professional and that the contest was open only to 
those under the rank of assistant cashier, we felt that 
the results were good and I know that many of the banks 
uncovered potential advertising and publicity men. 

NoBEL D. TRAVIS 
Public Relations Committee 
Michigan Bankers Association 


Mr. Travis also reports that “outside of the city 
of Detroit we had an attendance of 2,914 bank em- 
ployees. In Detroit each bank and trust company 
held its own meeting, with a combined attendance of 
3,500, bringing the total to approximately 6,500.” 
The program was publicized through state-wide news- 
paper announcements, radio broadcasts, advertise- 
ments, etc., and talks before civic groups. The pic- 
ture at left of page shows some of the publicity given 
the M.B.A. “Know Your Bank Week” last year. 
Several panels of similar material, including pub- 
licity coverage of the association’s “‘Coming Genera- 
tion Week,” were shown at the M.B.A. convention 
last June. 


Detroit, Michigan 


The Gold Star mother, left above, was among the visitors at the 
Commonwealth Bank during “Know Your Bank Week.” The 
young ladies are bank staff members 


One of the winning 
advertisements in 
the employee ad- 
writing contest pre- 
ceding “Know Your 


Bank Week” 


Suppose 


_ THERE WERE NO BANKS 


Imagine Every Transaction Carried on with Cash 
No Checks—Local, Dividend or Foreign 
No place for systematic saving 


No Individual Loans on Property. Collateral or Character 


No Loans for Stores, Industry or Business 
No Deposit Boxes for Safekeeping of Valuables 


No Depository for Surplus Funds to Be Dispensed for the Benefit 
of the Community, State and Nation 


These Are But a Few Bank Functions. 

This Great National Emergency Demands that the People of 
America Stand Shoulder to Shoulder, Indivimble and 
Unconquerable 

A small portion, be- 

low, of the news- 

paper publicity and 
bank advertising 
that accompanied 
last year’s observ- 
ance of “Know Your 
Bank Week” 


Gee Cy Sans Bak UD 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
(FLINT, MICH.) 
Open House Night Feb. 5 
KNOW-YOUR-BANK Week-February 2-7 | 


KNOW YOUR BANK WEEK 


BANKING 
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PAPER 


Wartime Credit Is Theme of A.B.A. Chicago Clinic 


The Food-for-Freedom Committee met with A.B.A. staff members 

at luncheon during the New York credit clinic. Head table, left to 

right, Deputy Manager A. G. Brown, President Koeneke, Committee 

Chairman Bailey, Agricultural Commission Chairman Thompson, 
Executive Manager Stonier 


Food-for-Freedom 


A Food-for-Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association has been named by 
President H. W. Koeneke. 

Headed by C. W. Bailey, 
president of the First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., the 
committee comprises 12 bank- 
ers, each representing a Federal 
Reserve district. The other 
members are: 

Elford H. Morison, secre- 
tary-treasurer and trust officer, 
Wilton (Me.) Trust Company; 
William J. Kinnamon, cashier, 
Hunterdon County National 
Bank, Flemington, N. J.; John 
C. Truxal, vice-president and 
trust officer, Lancaster (Pa.) 
County National Bank; Paul 
M. Jones, assistant cashier, Old 
Phoenix National Bank, Me- 
dina, O.; Charles T. O'Neill, 
vice-president and trust officer, 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Charlottesville, Va.; Ken- 
neth J. McDonald, president, 
lowa Trust and Savings Bank, 
Estherville, Ia.; W. W. Camp- 
bell, president, National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest 
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Committee Named 


| City, Ark.; R. M. DePuy, 
vice-president and manager, 
Northwest Security National 
Bank of Sioux Falls, Brookings, 
S. D.; F. S. Hurd, chairman, 
First National Bank, Broken 
Arrow, Okla.; E. L. Boston, 
vice-president, First National 
Bank, Angleton, Tex.; and 
Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. and 
S.A., San Francisco. 

To each committeeman is 
given the responsibility of 
calling and conducting meetings 
in his Reserve district of the 
officials of the various state 
bankers associations, including 
the chairmen and members of 
their agricultural committees, 
officers of clearinghouse asso- 
ciations, and other representa- 
tive bankers. The assistance of 
these association officers and 
chairmen and other bankers is 
to be sought in developing and 
putting into operation the part 
which local banks can play in 
financing and supporting the 


Food-for-Freedom program. 


Banks in 14 States Are Invited to 
Informal Working Conference on 
Farm, Consumer, Commercial Loans 


Expanding its series of banking clinics on wartime credit 
problems, the American Bankers Association will sponsor a 
credit clinic to be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 
15-17, for bankers in the Mid-West area, it is announced by 
Henry W. Koeneke, A.B.A. president, and president of The 
Security Bank of Ponca City, Okla. 


The program will be similar 


Clinic to Hear 
Prominent Men 


Morning Session 
Speakers Listed 


Although the list of speakers 
at the afternoon sessions of the 
Chicago clinic had not been 
completed when BANKING went 
to press, many of the prominent 
men who are to address the 
general morning sessions had 
been selected. 

Here is the available list of 
these speakers: 

Cyril B. Upham, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency; 
Charles B. Henderson, chair- 
man, RFC; Richard H. Stout, 
president, Morris Plan Bankers 
Association. 

Also, A. L. M. Wiggins, sec- 
ond vice-president, A.B.A., 
chairman, Federal Legislation 
Committee, and president, 
Bank of Hartsville, S. C.;C. W. 
Bailey, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., 
and chairman, Food-for-Free- 
dom Committee; Mark A. 
Brown, vice-president, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 


| cago, chairman, A.B.A. Priori- 


ties Committee; Kenton R. 
Cravens, vice-president, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
chairman of the Consumer 
Credit Council, American 
Bankers Association. 


to the one for the New York 
clinic, March 4-6. It features 
discussions of the three basic 
fields of bank credit, namely, 
agricultural credit, consumer 
credit and commercial credit, 
including defense lending, Mr. 
Koeneke said. A full day will 
be devoted to each of these 
phases of credit. 

Banks included in the con- 
ference are those in Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Banks in these 
states have received invitations 
to send representatives to the 
clinic and a large attendance 
is expected. 


Informality a Feature 


Informality will characterize 
the program, the object being 
to have a real working confer- 
ence which will treat credit 
problems under wartime condi- 
tions by the clinical method. 

Various aspects of the three 
basic forms of credit will be 
projected by speakers at the 
morning general sessions. After- 
noon sessions will be broken 
down into smaller groups in 
which delegates will be urged 
to participate. Speakers and 
discussion leaders will include 
bankers, economists and gov- 
ernment officials. 

Dr. Paul F. Cadman, A.B.A. 
economist, will address the 
clinic the first evening. His 
subject is ‘‘New Fashions in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Koeneke, Wiegman, Law Among A.I.B. 
Convention Speakers at New Orleans 


David E. Simms, vice-presi- 
dent, American Institute of 
Banking, announces that H. W. 
Koeneke, president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
is among the general session 
speakers scheduled for the an- 
nual A.I.B. convention at New 
Orleans, June 8-11. Mr. Koeneke 
will speak at the first session on 
June 9. 

Mr. Simms, who is with the 
Salt Lake City branch of the 
San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank, is chairman of the con-| , ; 
vention program committee. | Uonal Bank of Commerce, New 

Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, presi- | Orleans, is chairman of the 
dent of Midland College, Free- | !ocal convention arrangements 
mont, Neb., and Francis Mar- | Committee. A. E. _Roemers- 
ion Law, president, First | hauser, of the Whitney Na- 
National Bank in Houston, | tional Bank, president of the 
Tex., and former A.B.A. presi- | New Orleans chapter, is as- 
dent, will speak on the 9th and | sisting Mr. Graham. 
11th, respectively. | 

Keehn W. Berry, president, 
Whitney National Bank and | 
president, New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association, will 
make the welcoming address to | 
the delegates on behalf of the 
banks of New Orleans. 


David E. Simms 


G.S.B. Faculty 
Alumni Meet in 
New York Apr. Il 


The annual organization 
meeting of the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and the annual reunion 
of the alumni of The Graduate 
School of Banking will be held | 
at the Manhattan Club in| 
New York City on April 11, | 
it is announced by Dr. Harold | 
Stonier, director of The Gradu- | 
ate School. 

The faculty meeting is a con- 
ference for a study of plans for 
the resident session of the 
school which will be held at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., from June 15-27 
of this year. 

The reunion of the alumni 
will consist of a series of after- 
noon conferences on various 
| aspects of commercial banking, 
investments, savings banking, 
and trusts, followed by a dinner 
in the evening at which the 
faculty members will be in- 
vited guests. The reunion this 
year will mark the fifth anni- 
versary of the class of 1937 and 
will be in charge of David C. | 
Barry, vice president of the | 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
as chairman of the committee 
in charge. 


Public Speaking Theme 

“ Banks and Changing Credit 
Conditions” is the general | 
theme announced for the par- 
ticipants in the annual public 
speaking contest, the finals of | 
which will be held in New | 
Orleans on the evening of 
June 8. 

“Tdle Bank Funds—Causes 
and Effects Upon Commercing | 
Banking” is the topic to be 
discussed in the local elimina- 
tion speaking contests. The 
district contest theme has not 
been announced at the time of 
going to press. Winners in the 
district meets are awarded 
round trip fares to the con- 
vention, plus $100 for expenses. 

The four winners in the final 
contest will receive awards of 
$500, $300, $200, and $100 
from the A. P. Giannini edu- | 
cational endowment fund es- 
tablished in 1926 by A. P. 
Giannini, chairman of 
board, Bank of America, N.T. | 
& S.A., San Francisco. The 
subject for discussion at the 
final meet is not announced 
until the morning of the contest. 

Dale Graham, of the Na- 
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A.I.B. Simplifies Its 
Study Group Plan 


Class instruction is available 
to all bank employees under 
the simplified study group plan 
recently adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. The 
new plan permits as few as two 
bank employees to organize a 
study group, provided they ob- 
tain an instructor who can 
meet the requirements of the 
Institute’s national educational 
director. 

The study group, as previ- 
ously organized, was a minia- 
ture chapter, having articles of 
association, a charter, officers 
and committees. In the simpli- 
fied group, there is one local 


contact man between the study | 


group and the national office. 
He may be the instructor or a 


| bank officer. 


Groups May Convert 


Study groups now in exist- 
ence, if they have 50 or more 
members, may convert into 
regular chapters or retain their 
group status with the simpler 
organization. Groups with smaller 
memberships automatically come 
under the new plan. 


Chicago Clinic 
Speakers Listed 
(Continued from page 95) 


Credit—Fundamentals Do Not | 


Change.”’ 
At the second evening meet- 


ing there will be a panel, “Our | 


” 


War Economy,” with the fac- 
ulty of the economics depart- 
ment at The Graduate School 
of Banking, as participants. 
These men are: Dr. William A. 
Irwin, assistant director of the 
School; Profs. Willard E. At- 
kins and A. A. Friedrich, New 
York University; and Montfort 
Jones, University of Pittsburgh. 

The same economists dis- 
cussed the “Our War Econ- 
omy’”’ subject at the New York 
credit clinic, where a large 
audience heard them. 

Attendance at the Chicago 
meetings, it is expected, will be 
substantial. Among the prom- 
inent bankers scheduled to be 
present are general officers of 
the Association. 


Missouri Gains 
3rd Councilman 


Reaches 500 Mark 
in A.B.A. Members 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation received 427 new 
members during the first six 
months of its year, compared 
with 395 for the first half of the 
previous year. 

February, the latest month 
for which statistics were avail- 
able when BANKING went to 


| press, brought 40 new mem- 


bers, 10 more than in the same 
month of 1941. 

Also, Missouri reached the 
500 mark in A.B.A. members 
and thereby qualified a third 
representative on the Associa- 


| tion’s Executive Council. Mem- 


bership work in Missouri is 
under the leadership of Leo D. 
Kelly, state vice-president and 
vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis and Membership 
Committeeman R. L. Domi- 
nick, vice-president, Traders 
Gate City National Bank, 
Kansas City. 

Among the individual state 
records, Thomas H. Riley, Jr., 
of Brunswick, Me., state vice- 
president, sent in five members, 
leaving only four to be obtained 
by Maine to make it 100 per 
cent in membership. 

State Vice-presidents John 
H. Crocker of Illinois, Frank 
R. McGeoy, Jr., of Mississippi, 
and Eugene Fish of Texas each 
obtained four new members in 
February. 

Oklahoma, under State Vice- 
president Frank L. Alban, 
moved two members nearer 
100 per cent standing and was 
within nine of the goal. 


A Correction 
Mr. Riley found errors in re- 
ports of A.B.A. membership 
activity in the January and 
March BANKINGS. He was cred- 
ited with 43 new members 


| whereas 41 was correct; ap- 


pearance of the First National 
Bank of Pittsfield, Me., and 
the Unity branch of the Fed- 
eral Trust Co. in both lists 
accounted for the extra banks. 
Also, the Bank at Howland is 
a branch of the Lincoln Trust 
Co. instead of the Casco Bank 
& Trust Co. 
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Agricultural Commission Makes Report on Its Rating Program 


Two States Join 


Banker-Farmer 


A.B.A.Honor List 


Ohio, Nebraska at 
1,000-Point Goal 


With two states—Nebraska 
and Ohio—stepping to the 
front in agricultural activities 
for 1940, there are now 30 
states that have reached the 
goal set up by the Agricultural 
Commission of the A.B.A. in an 
effort to evaluate the large 
amount of constructive work 
being done by country banks 
in the interest of agriculture 
and agricultural credit. 

The bankers’ agricultural 
programs of both Nebraska 
and Ohio have been function- 
ing effectively for a number of 
years, and the reports sent in 
contain items that indicate the 
definite and vital part which 
these activities have played in 
the economic and social life of 
the different communities. 


Honor Certificates 


As a result of this attain- 
ment, the state bankers asso- 
ciations of Nebraska and Ohio 
will be awarded an honor cer- 
tificate at the Spring meeting 
of the Executive Council. 

Nebraska:—The program 
sponsored by the Agricultural 
Committee was designed to 
focus attention on ways in 
which individual bankers could 
contribute their time and ex- 
perience toward farm and com- 
munity betterment and pro- 
vide the leadership for projects 
looking toward a more profit- 
able and permanent agricul- 
ture. 

Nebraska bankers have 
taken considerable pride and 
interest in 4-H Club boys and 
girls. They have advocated 
better livestock of all kinds; 
soil and water conservation, 
particularly water; a diversi- 
fied farm program that would 
include garden products. The 
bankers have been urged to use 
more extensively the many 
services of their State College 
of Agriculture and keep in- 
formed on farm planning and 
management problems. 


April 1942 


Y, 


The figures are the number of years a state has had the highest rating. New states are dotted. 
All states, but one, that have previously made the honor record have maintained it. California 
did not solicit reports from members this year because of the demands being made upon bank- 


The secretary of the Ne- 
braska Bankers Association, 
realizing that the bankers were 
reluctant to answer question- 
naires, designed a tally sheet 
to supplement reports received. 
By telephone, personal visits 
and letters, he received a 


says Secretary Hughes, ‘the 
mass of information well nigh 
swamped me.”’ 

Ohio.—A distinguishing fea- 
ture of banker-farmer work in 
Ohio, has been the close tie-up 
with the Extension Service of 
the State College of Agricul- 
ture. The plan used to help 
keep bankers informed on lat- 
est developments in agricul- 
tural research, farm manage- 
ment, and farm credit pro- 
cedure, was a regular distri- 
bution of bulletins pertaining 
to these subjects. County 
credit surveys, timely eco- 
nomic information, farm ac- 
counting and the use of farm 
account books, farm legisla- 
tion, both state and national, 
were subjects covered by these 
bulletins. Bankers so informed 
have been in position to per- 
form a most constructive serv- 
ice to their farming communi- 
ties. 

Ohio bankers have shown 
particular interest in Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H 


| tion’s 


wealth of material. “In fact,” | ‘There is a natural mutual | cing isat its best.” 


ers by the war. 


Club activities. They 


have 


| been successful in adapting 


their many services to the 
needs of the agricultural com- 
munity. 


The report of the resolutions | 


committee at the Ohio associa- 
last convention said: 


| benefit to be derived when the 


banker and the farmer recog- 
nize the contribution each can 
make to the other's success. 
“It is only when cordial and 
useful understanding exists be- 
tween these two vital local in- 
fluences that agricultural finan- 


Banker-Farmer Projects 


A tabulation of activities for 
all states reveals there were 
359,125 farm people encour- 
aged and sponsored in various 
farm improvement projects; 
various other activities such 
as awarding scholarships, 
prizes, paying expenses of 
farm young people to fairs or 
encampments, addressing agri- 
cultural meetings, carrying 
agricultural bank advertising, 
and goodwill visits to farms, 
totaled 125,325; expenditures 
by banks for sponsoring agri- 
cultural and home improve- 
ment—$221,513.08. 

Bankers generally responded 
well to the questionnaire sub- 
mitted to them; 53 per cent of 
the country banks included in 
the rating program sent in re- 
ports. 

Of the total reports received: 
66 per cent indicated aggres- 


sive search for agricultural 
loans; 62 per cent were ad- 
justing maturities to farmers’ 
income periods; 40 per cent 
were adjusting rates to meet 
competition of other agencies; 
27 per cent were adjusting rates 
to preferred credit risks; 58 per 
cent were checking to deter- 
mine whether farm loans were 
being paid out of current in- 
come. 


Farm Credit Men 


Also, 1,169 banks reported 
employing a man with farm ex- 
perience and agricultural train- 
ing on a part-time basis to 
develop farm credit, and 911 
banks were employing such a 
man full time. 

Thirty-four per cent of the 
banks reported placing enter- 
prising farmers on their direc- 
torates. 
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Censorship Reguiation on Use of 


A.B.A. Code to Canada, Mexico 


In order to comply with the | 


United States cable and censor- 


ship regulations issued by the | 


Office of Censorship with the 
approval of the President, the 
Association requested and re- 
ceived permission to use the 
American Bankers Association 
Code (ABACO) in member 
bank communications between 
the United States and Canada 
and between the United States 
and Mexico. 


Defense Lending 
Survey Started 


The sixth quarterly survey of | 


defense and war production 
lending by commercial banks is 
being undertaken by the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion. 

It will cover the first quarter 
of 1942. Questionnaires cover- 


This permission was granted 
with the understanding that 
the code would not be used for 
the exchange of routine operat- 
ing information, but only for 
imperative financial transac- 
tions incident to and necessary 
in the transaction of commer- 
cial business between member 
banks, i.e., only for those mat- 
ters which it would be wholly 
impracticable to transmit by 
authorized commercial codes. 


been sent to 500 banks through- 
out the country. 


New Manual Coming 


An “Accounts Receivable 
Financing’’ manual is_ being 
prepared by the Consumer 
Credit Department of the 
A.B.A. and will be ready for 


Banker in Wartime 


Is Ad Copy Theme | 


The statement of the Eco- | 


nomic Policy Commission of | 
the American Bankers Associa- | 
tion, entitled ‘‘The Banker in | 
Wartime,” is being adapted for 
a variety of bank uses by 
the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment. 

A series of 52 newspaper ad- 
vertisements has been produced | 
to give emphasis to the various | 
points covered in the state- | 
ment. The series is so arranged 
that banks may use the adver- | 
tisements once, twice, or more | 
often each week. | 

A 13% x 19%” red, white 
and blue plaque, suitable for 
window or lobby display, also 
embodies the statement. It has 
a laminated cellophane covering 
to prolong its usefulness. 

The department also has 
prepared a small red, white and | 
blue folder, containing ‘‘The | 
Banker in Wartime” for dis- | 
tribution by banks tocustomers. | 


planes! More tonks!" But Americo hos 
leomed that the miracle of mass production 
is not occomplished over night. It requires 
planning, building, tooling up—and financing. 
You haven't heard much about the financing 
end because it has been going smoothly 
America’s banks have been on the job every 
minute taking core of the credit needs in their 
communities, advancing the billions needed 
to get production rolling. This bonk is on the 
alert for every opportunity to lend. 


OU'LL hear more ond more about the 

government's “Food for Freedom" pro- 
grom as the war progresses. It is a plon for 
assuring omple supplies of food to meet the 
needs of America ond its allies in the wor, 
and a large port of the world after the war. 
lt is on undertaking of tremendous propor- 
tions, a challenge to American agriculture, 
ond an opportunity of service for America's 


banks. Loter in this series we will discuss this - 


progrom and deal specifically with the woys 
that bonks ore helping make it a success. 


rying the statement, is avail- 


ing the necessary data have | distribution in about a month. A five-column news mat, car- | able for group advertising. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


15-17 
19-22 


8-11 
15-27 

. 27- 
Oct. 1 


Bank Credit Clinic, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Spring Meeting, Executive Council, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

American Institute of Banking, New Orleans 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Annual Convention, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 


State Associations 


Florida, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola 
Louisiana, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Oklahoma, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
Mississippi, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi 
Missouri (place not decided) 

South Carolina, Columbia Hotel, Columbia 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas (place not decided) 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 
California, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

Ohio, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri 

Pennsylvania, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 
Maryland, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Taos 

New York State, Hotel Astor, New York City 
District of Columbia Bankers Association, Colum- 
bia Country Club, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
Idaho, Sun Valley 

Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 

Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

West Virginia, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 
North Dakota, Dickinson 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
June 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


12-13 
16-18 
18-19 
18-20 
22-23 
26-28 

8-10 


Utah, Bryce Canyon 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
Montana, Yellowstone National Park 
Wyoming, Sheridan, Elks’ Home 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
Minneosta, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


Other Organizations 
Maine Bankers Study Conference, Brunswick 
Wisconsin Banking Conference, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 
Indiana Bankers Farm Clinic, Purdue University, 
LaFayette 
Sixth Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, 
Pullman, Washington 
American Industrial Bankers Association, 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Regional Conference, National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Hotel Warwick, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
North and South Carolina Bankers Conference, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Mid-Continent Regional Conference, National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri 
National Safe Deposit Association, Minneapolis 
New Jersey Savings Banks Association, Montclair 
Golf Club, Verona 
Arkansas Junior Bankers, Fort Smith 
New Hampshire Bank Management Conference, 
Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, Hanover 
Savings Banks Association of Maine, Mount Wash- 
ington House, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott 
Savings Banks Association of State of New York, 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


Edge- 
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SECURITY FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


A PLAIN STATEMENT 
of the UNQUESTIONED FINANCIAL STRENGTH which 
protects the ae of the Companies of the 


izations in the World writing pectteally all kinds of Insurance and Bonds, except Life. 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1941 
, MARKET VALUES 
SECURITIES * (see note below) 
VE POLICY- DEPOSITED POLICY. 
‘OR HOLDERS ADMITTED HOLDERS 
LIABILITIES * SURPLUS ASSETS SURPLUS 


*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1941 Market Values, the Total 
Admitted Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 


HOME OFFICES e ONE PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a) COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP _ 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Lt 795403 | $3448 | $140,364 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cop, Lt. 19235 622 19524 680| 029.517 
Columbia Casualty Company 9316.13 agai} 
Gomer Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 2951791 781884 185,75 
The Pact Insurance Company Limited | 
Union Assurance Soctety Limted 7608 71 O61 1256 854 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1941 


IHHE 95th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1941 will be presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on April 14, 1942. Operating revenues increased 


$136,447,755 or 28.6% over 1940. Operating expenses increased $104,- 
222,597 or 30.8%. Taxes increased $22,274,360 or 50.8%. Net income was 
$52,383,958 an increase of $11,608,128. Surplus was $48,414,588, equal to 
7.4% ($3.68 per share) upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as 


compared with 5.6% ($2.80 per share) in 1940. 


OPERATING RESULTS INCREASES OR 


Decreases OvER 


1941 1940 
Tora. OperATING REVENUES WERE $614,041,163 1 $136,447,755 
Tora. OperatinG Expenses WERE 442.677.275 I 104,222,597 
Leavinc Net REveNvE From Raitway Operations oF. 171,363,888 32,225,158 
Taxes AMOUNTED TO 66,159,548 
Leavinc Net Raitway OperatING INCOME OF 97,102,488 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was.. _*41,663,095 
Makinc Gross INCOME OF 138,765,583 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentarts Parip to 
Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE CompANny’s DEBT.... 86,381,625 D 639,339 
Leavinc Net Income or. 52,383,958 I 11,608,128 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER FUNDS, ETC... 3,969,370 I 90.205 
*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from Pennsylvania Co. 


I 
I 
Hire or EquipMENT AND Joint Facitiry Rents WERE. . 8,101,852 D 
I 
I 
] 


10,968,789 


Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid during 1941, 
compared with 3% ($1.50 per share) in 1940. 

The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the continued efficiency 
and loyalty of all the employes during this period of great national stress. 
We know that they will continue to do their full share in meeting the 
additional heavy responsibilities that have now been placed upon them. 


M. W. CLement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Life Insurance in Wartime 


N TIME OF WAR, the security underlying 
I your life insurance takes on a new mean- 
ing. More than ever before, security for the 
family is paramount. 


While supporting that security, your life 
insurance dollars, invested in Government 
Bonds, are helping to buy planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and all the other implements 
of war. Thus your life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. 


At the end of 1941, Metropolitan had a 
total of $1,214,931,424.25 invested in 
United States Government Bonds... about 
22% of the Company’s assets. In addition, 


$104,982,562.49 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. 


In both the United States and Canada, 
life insurance dollars are helping to finance 
your defense housing, transportation facil- 
ities, the production of power, and the in- 
dustries which are pouring out the steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, munitions, and other 
materials needed for the war. Each month 
more and more of your life insurance dol- 
lars are flowing from the channels of peace 
into investments that serve war uses and 
war industries. 


Because of public appreciation of life 
insurance, increased efficiency of our 


agents, and the better national income dur- 
ing 1941, lapses and surrenders were at the 
lowest rate recorded in the Company's his- 
tory. 


In fulfilling its obligations to policy- 
holders during 1941, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries more than $567,900,000. Of this 
amount, more than $383,700,000 was paid 
or credited to living policyholders. 

Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the mean- 
time, these assets are, as always in the past, 
being used to help meet national needs. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with each State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . 

This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 

Dividends to Policyholders . . 


Set aside for payment in 1942 to ‘these policyholders 
eligible to receive them, 


Funds for Future Payment Under Supplementary 
Contracts 
Policy geoceeds fom death claims, matured endow. 
ments and other payments which beneficiaries and 
policyholders have left with the Company to be 
paid out to them in future years. 


Dividends Left with the Company . 
Amounts of dividends, and interest theseen, left on 
deposit with the Company. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . ‘ 

Amount of claims in process of settlement, end es- 

timated amount of claims that have occurred but 
have not yet been reported to the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations. . .. ++ + 
Including premiums paid in advance, etc. 


Taxes Due or Accrued ° 
Includes estimated amount of ‘taxes payable is in 1942 
on the business of 1941. 


Reserve for Mortgage Loans . . 
To provide against possible in value of 
such loans. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . « 
Other liabilities not included above. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... + « « 


Special Surplus Funds 


$4,909,535,985.79 


109,974,302.00 


166,485 ,627.70 


26,574,405.52 


24,247,909.86 


18,218,374.00 


12,914,533.00 


11,000,000.00 


21,011,915.49 


$5,299,963,053.36 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities $1,319,913,986.74 
U. S. Government 


$1,214,931,424.25 
Canadian Government . 


104,982,562.49 
Other Bonds . 
U. S. State and Municipal . 
Canadian Provincial and 
Municipal 
Railroad . . 
Public Utilities ‘ 
Industrial and Miscellancous 


92,949,983.75 
102,808,619.82 
554,581,646.59 


801,409,204.15 
539,561,688.03 


Stocks 82,191,836.00 
All but $128, 323. 00 2 are ‘Preferred or 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Farms 


Other Property y 


955,324,104.05 
88,382,977.02 

866,941,127.03 
Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the ‘quensity of their pelt 
cies. 


486,834,916.35 


Real Estate Owned 


Includes Housing Projects, ‘end scat pore for Com- 
pany use. 


407,190,758.93 


Cash 152,218,269.31 


Premiums 


Included in dstermining ‘Policy but not yet 
received. 


92,276,856.92 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 


$5,648,047,196.07 


60,785,325.43 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS $348,084,142.71 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $348,084,142.71, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


$7,190,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) $340,894,142.71 


and serves as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to economic conditions or unexpected claims. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $256,949,853.57 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 


of law or regulatory authority. 


Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


(A MUTUAL 


COMPANY) 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
May Building Chanin Building 

2600 North Shore Ave. 122 East 42nd Street 


A Good Manager Concerns Himse! 
Only/with Variation 
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